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Hirst Goly Communion 


“Now there was leaning on Jesus’ bosom one of His disciples whom Jesus loved.” 
—John XIII, 24. 


On Jesus’ breast to lay thy head, 
To find repose on Jesus’ Heart! 
What treasures in these words are said— 
How privileged, St. John, thou art! 


Oh, say who would not envy bear 

To one whose love was thus repaid! 
Who would not wish that joy to share, 

And lay his head where John’s was laid! 


Yet surely now thou'lt envy not 

That mark of purest love divine: 
Is not thine own that happy lot? 

Is Jesus’ Heart not nigh to thine? 


Ah, child of earth, know well today 
The honor thus bestowed on thee; 

And surely through all life’s wild way 
Thou'lt show how grateful thou canst be. 


’Tis ever with renewed surprise 

The star-bright heavens we behold, 
Adoring Him who through the skies 

Flung out those brilliant worlds of gold. 


We wonder at the ocean’s might 

When billows thunder on the shore; 
And o’er the billows’ crested height 

The great Creator we adore. 


Yet He who set those stars above, 
Who made the mighty, seething main, 
Now stoops to thee with endless love 
Thy trembling little heart to gain! 


This happy day, that gracious God 

To thee Himself, His all, has given: 
Thy humble heart is His abode 

Whose praises seraphs chant in heaven! 


This day my one petition is: 
That through thy life thou be as John, — 
As bravely, purely, nobly His 
And His loved Mother’s loving son. 
Cebu, Phil. Islands. 
—T. A. Murphy, C. Ss. R 
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FATHER TIM CASEY 





Father Casey knew well enough what to expect before ever he 
rang Mulroney’s door bell. 

He remembered how he had once had a neighbor who had a pup 
that was poisoned. The poor brute kept up a nerve-racking something, 
—half moan, half yelp,—for thirty-six mortal hours. Once, too, a 
full-blown Louisiana mosquito had gotten inside his mosquito-bar bed- 
cover, and its high-pitched, maddening buzz, between bites, had kept 
him awake half the night. He was just trying to decide whether either 
of these was worse than Mrs. Mulroney’s monotonous whine. At least 
the poisoned pup had died, and he had finally swatted that Louisiana 
mosquito, but Mrs. Mulroney’s Jeremiad, like the poet’s brook, ran 
on forever. 

She was a chronic half-invalid, and of course her aches and pains 
formed a favorite topic. Father Casey determined to try to ward off 
the interminable diagnosis by a mad dash into some altogether foreign 
subject. 

“Good evening, Mrs. Mulroney!” he cried; and then, without paus- 
ing for breath, “Send in that lazy, good-for-nothing husband of yours, 
[ll wager he’s sound asleep somewhere——Tom, Tom,” he shouted; 
“wake up, and come in here!” 

All this blustering did not throw Mrs. Mulroney one fraction of 
a note out of her regular set wail. 

“Tom isn’t home yet,’ she lamented. “He knew my pains were 
worse this morning when he left. They are always worse in this damp 
weather. I’ve suffered agonies today. I could hardly stand it till he 
would come home and go to the drug store and get me some medicine. 
He should have been here an hour ago, and he hasn’t come yet.” 

Horrors! Father Casey had walked right into the trap,—had 
brought up the very subject she was all wound up and set to mourn 
about ! 


“Overtime, I suppose!” he suggested weakly. 

“No, there was no overtime this evening. I called up the office, and 
they said he had left at the usual hour. I don’t see why he doesn’t 
come,” and she dragged her slovenly feet to the window. “No sign 
of him yet. I thought surely he would be on that car. Men don’t 
care how much their wives have to suffer; they just go on and enjoy 
themselves and forget all about us.” 
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Father Casey made a gallant attempt to brighten up the situation. 

‘““We’re going to have a grand social at St. Mary’s, Mrs. Mulroney,” 
he said. 

“These pleasures are not for one in my feeble health,” she moaned. 
“It breaks my heart to see people so happy and care free, while I have 
to suffer in silence. The pains—’ 

“Make up your mind to come to the social,” interrupted the priest. 
“Tt will help you to forget that you are sick.” 

“Forget!” she sighed a dolorous sigh and bent upon him a look of 
reproach with her soulful eyes. “If I could only forget! While one 
is in agony, one does not forget! Were I to go to the social, the damp 
night air would make me ten times worse and I should pay dear 
for my poor attempt at pleasure. Of course, though I dare not dream 
oi a social, Tom would be ready enough to go and forget all about me 
and my sufferings. I have to scold and scold to make him stay at 
home.” 

“You are the lady that can do it all right,—God help your poor, un- 
fortunate husband!” thought Father Casey. 

“T don’t see why he delays so long,” the human machine ground 
steadily on; “he knew I was worse this morning.” 

Just then Mr. Mulroney threw open the door. His face was some- 
what pale and drawn. The priest thought he must have had a hard 
day in the office. Still he was making an attempt to appear bright 
and cheerful. 

“Oh, Tom, why did you stay so late!” Mrs. Mulroney did not vary 
a tone nor a cadence in her wearisome drawl. “I couldn’t imagine 
what was keeping you. You knew I was worse this morning. You 
don’t care how much I suffer,—coming home so late.” 

“Why, Martha, this is not late. Good evening, Father Casey, have 
you heard the—’ 

“Yes, it is late”’ Mrs. Mulroney rambled on. “You know it is late. 
You knew all the time it was late. Look at the clock. It’s twenty-five 
minutes after six—no, it’s twenty-seven. Think of it, twenty-seven 
minutes after six, and you could have been here at half past five,—or 
twenty minutes to six, at least. If you had any pity for my suffer- 
ings, you would have hurried, and then I don’t see why you couldn’t 
have been here by half past five. You don’t care how much I suffer, 
just so you enjoy yourself. That’s the way with men, they never think 
about their wives just so—Oh, Tom, I wish you wouldn’t smoke, you 
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know it makes my head ache. Don’t leave your hat there! Haven't I 
enough to do—taking care of the house, sick as I am, without follow- 
ing you around, picking up things wherever you have a mind to drop 
them! The dinner is spoiled. Whatever made you stay so late! This 
is terrible—coming home at twenty-seven minutes after six, when 
you could have been here at half past five—or at least at twenty min- 
utes to six. If you would only think of me and hurry away from the 
office and not hang around talking politics and base ball, I know you 
could be—” And her voice trailed off in the distance as she dragged 
herself out into the kitchen. 

Her wearying monotone had so gotten on the nerves of the two 
men, that they seemed still to hear it even after she had stopped. 
Shaking themselves free from the malignant spell, they drew their 
chairs together to discuss the little business which had brought Father 
Casey to the house. But they had no sooner begun than the pest was 
at them again. 

“T told you the dinner would be spoiled! Don’t Tom, put your feet 
on the rounds of that chair. Can’t you see you are ruining the varnish. 
I told you the dinner would be spoiled. The potatoes are soggy. What- 
ever made you stay so late! You could have been home at least an—” 

“In the name of all that’s holy, is there no way to tie that woman’s 
tongue!” thought Father Casey as he grabbed his hat and took a hasty 
leave. 

He thought the unfortunate husband looked after him with wistful 
eyes as if to say: Would that I could get away so easily! Now the 
priest understood that Tom Mulroney’s face was pale and drawn, not 
on account of the hard work in the office, but on account of the cease- 
less nagging at home. 


* * * * * 


Father Casey sat alone in a quiet nook gazing with unseeing eyes 
on the happy crowd enjoying St. Mary’s social. 

“Whatever in the world is troubling you tonight, Father!” cried 
a clear, young voice, and he looked up to see Evelyn Dwyer, the Presi- 
dent of the Young Ladies’ Sodality, standing beside him. 

“Troubling me! What makes you think something is troubling me? 
You women think that when anybody holds his tongue for five con- 
secutive minutes, something must be troubling him.” 


“Father Casey, I have stood here and asked you three distinct 
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times for the key to the Sodality Hall, and you did not hear me any 
more than if you had been in a trance. I know something is troubling 
you—what on earth can it be?” 

“Well, since you insist—I am greviously troubled about you young 
ladies.” 

“What have we been doing now?” 

“Oh, just the same as usual.” 

“Then, Father, if we are just the same as usual, we must be all 
right. You yourself usually say that we are good and zealous and 
pious and all that.” 

“Yes, and—though I am no judge in such matters—I think it is 
safe to add that you are all bright and clever and attractive.” 

“Then, Father, in the name of goodness, where is the trouble!” 

“Right there is the trouble! Since you all are what you are, how 
can any trustful, unprotected young man possibly save himself when 
you set your cap for him?” 

Evelyn’s eyes twinkled with mischievous defiance. 

“T guess we are as good as they, any day!” she retorted with a 
saucy toss of her head. 

“As good as they!” cried the priest. “Why, you are ten thousand 
times better than they! You—you are angels—archangels—compared 
with any one of them!” 

“Then, why on earth do you want to save them from us?” 

“Because the unsuspecting man who marries one of you good, 
bright, attractive, pious girls, is likely to find, when it is too late, that 
he is bound for life to a nagging wife.” 

“Oh, Father!” Evelyn remonstrated. 

“Don’t you ‘Oh, Father’ me! I am too old and experienced to be 
contradicted in these matters. I have seen practically the whole Sodali- 
ty married off three times within the last twenty years. I know what 
these girls were before they were married, I know what they have been 
since.” 

“You don’t mean to say that every good sodality girl, the moment 
she gets married, becomes a nagging wife!” 

“Good heavens, no!” cried the priest. “Not every one! This 
earth is a land of exile, a valley of tears, but it is not so bad as that!” 

“Well, Father, I—pardon me—I don’t quite seem to see where your 
worry comes in. You admit that not every sodality girl becomes a 
nagging wife—” 
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“Yes, but occasionally one of them does. That’s the point! There 
do not seem to be any ear marks to show which one that will be. And 
therefore our poor, defenseless young men—even when they have 
the good sense to pick a help mate from the ranks of the Sodality— 
are taking the deadly chance of a miserable and cheerless life by yok- 
ing themselves with a nagging wife. God help me, all I can tell them 
is to choose a good Catholic girl. But, alas, even a good Catholic girl 
can become a nagging wife. Some of the girls I have known have 
turned out that way—and they were not only good, but positively 
pious—and they are pious still. Some are even daily communicants, 
and yet they keep up an eternal monotonous wail that is enough to 
drive any man to drink. Tell me—you are a woman and ought to 
know the ways and habits of this puzzling sex—is there no way by 
which a young man can judge which of these bright, good girls is 
going to develop into a nagging wife?” 

“Shame on you, Father Casey, for asking such a question! It 
sounds ill coming from the Pastor of the Flock and still worse coming 
from the Spiritual Director of the Sodality—as if a Catholic girl could 
do nothing but let her faults take root and develop by blind necessity. 
*Twould be far more becoming in you to ask, ‘What must we do to 
prevent our good girls from degenerating into nagging wives?’ ”’ 

“True for you, true for you, Evelyn! It takes a woman to give 
sound, practical advice! Why on earth don’t our Presidents choose 
women for their Cabinet Ministers?” 

“Or the Bishops choose them for their Diocesan Consultors?” sug- 
gested Evelyn maliciously. 

“God forbid!” cried Father Casey. 

After he had recovered from the shock, he continued reflectively : 

“Yes, yes, how can we protect our good girls from degenerating 
into nagging wives? We could—let me see—we could pray for them 
to die young—” 

“Ah, Father Casey!” 

“Or we might send them all to the convent.” 

“Father Casey, if you won’t talk sense, please give me that key and 
let me go.” 

“Patience, child, we are at a knotty problem. We must proceed 
with deliberation. How—how can we prevent our good girls—Ah, I 
have it! We must find the cause. What is the reason our good girls 
develop into nagging wives? What is the reason, Evelyn?” 
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“One reason is because they get such horrid, exasperating husbands, 
I suppose,” returned Evelyn. 

“Yes, yes, you are right again. They must remember that cause 
and do away with it.” 

“What! Do away with their husbands!” 

“No, not do away with their husbands, but transform them. Hus- 
bands—like bonnets and frocks—are very much what you women have 
a mind to make them. No., what are the other causes?” 

“Why—the other causes that conspire to transform a girl into a 
nagging wife—are—I suppose—because she is selfish, because she 
takes herself too seriously, because she does not consider the happi- 
ness of others, because she lacks self-restraint, because she has never 
learned to accept patiently God’s will in the suffering and disappoint- 
ments of life!” 

“But, Evelyn, all these are sins. If a good Sodality girl had any 
of these faults, she would discover and correct them in her weekly 
Confessions—or at least prevent them from developing and growing 
worse.” 

“Father Casey, don’t you know that we girls do not really search 
out our faults before Confession! Our accusation in Confession is 
too much like a little piece we have learned by heart.” 

“Here, take this key and go along with you. You do nothing but 
lead me out of one puzzle only to lose me in another!” said Father 
Casey. 


C. D. McEnniry, C. Ss. R. 


“?Tis th’ histhry iv th’ wurruld that th’ Jews takes our watches 
fr’m us be tin per cint a month, an’ we take thim back be means iv a 
jimmy an’ a piece iv lead pipe. They’re on’y two known methods iv 
finance,—bankin’ an’ burglary. Th’ Jews has th’ first down fine, but 
all th’ rest iv th’ wurruld is at home in th’ second.”—Mr. Dooley. 


The bread that bringeth strength I want to give; 
The water pure that bids the thirsty live. 

I want to help the fainting, day by day. 

I’m sure I shall not pass again this way.—Selected. 
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THE OUR FATHER: OUR KINGDOM COME 





THE FIFTH BEATITUDE: SPIRITUAL WORKS OF MERCY. 

We have seen how that duty of giving good example is binding on 
all. A few examples may be of general benefit. 

The virtuous young man. This is clearly shown, for instance, by 
the example of the truly virtuous young man who is never seen in 
bad company or in places of sinful or dangerous amusement; his eyes 
never seek for or rest on indecent or dangerous objects; his lips are 
never defiled by cursing, abusive, uncharitable or obscene language; 
his ears are ever closed to uncharitable remarks and to impure con- 
versations, to infidel or heretical allusions or theories; he resolutely 
shuns all bad books of whatever kind, or however popular they may 
be. He is always to be found where duty requires,—at home, at work, 
in church, or only in decent and truly respectable company. In his 
life he is as pure as an angel, because he had always recourse to prayer 
in temptation, goes frequently to confession and weekly partakes of 
the Bread of Angels in Holy Communion. By his constantly edifying 
conduct, he demonstrates the fallacy of all the pretexts which the 
world and also certain weak-kneed Catholic parents allege to excuse 
a young man’s disorderly and licentious conduct, and compels the far 
less virtuous young man to admit candidly in his heart: “That young 
man has the same nature, the same passions, the same temptations as 
I have; he finds it also as difficult as I do constantly to practice virtue 
and avoid sin; and yet he leads a pure and chaste life! Why should 
not I also do likewise, if I only resolutely will it and make use of the 
same means as he does to secure God’s all-powerful assistance?” 

The virtuous young woman. Young women pretend that they can- 
not enjoy life, unless they follow the fashions of the world in dress, 
however ridiculous or wanting in Christian propriety and modesty they 
may be; unless they read the latest popular novel, however crude or 
suggestive; unless they frequent indiscriminately all places of amuse- 
ment, however dangerous to morality ; hence they observe no restraint 
in private company-keeping, for, they say, to give up all these things 
would render life insupportable and miserable. But when they behold 
the ever-bright and pleasant countenance of that young lady who is 
fond of work, who is self-sacrificing and eschews all frivolous and 
dangerous reading, all unbecoming fashions and dangerous amuse- 
ments, who never goes out at night alone, with a young man, whose 
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whole conduct is constantly irreproachable and edifying, and whose 
soul is as pure and as spotless as her immaculate dress; do not the 
worldly-minded young women feel qualms of conscience at their own 
unrestrained conduct and perceive that there is indeed far more real 
pleasure and genuine happiness in shunning all danger and sin than 
in all the pleasures and enjoyments of worldlings. 

The virtuous married woman. Married women who flee the joys 
and burdens of maternity and wantonly break the law of the Creator 
in order to indulge their love of pleasure, their passions; who refuse 
to exercise a little patience and forbearance in the crosses of their self- 
chosen married life and flee to divorce and remarriage divinely for- 
bidden, as if mankind were but a herd of cattle and thereby wilfully 
forget that the majority of their troubles are only the outcome of 
their own temper and self-will and an agreeable means of ridding 
themselves of disagreeable restraints. All these women can learn a 
very necessary and powerful lesson from the edifying conduct of so 
many good and pious mothers of large families who, though beset with 
constant labor and even poverty, and with crosses and trials, are never- 
theless happy and contented, because they faithfully perform all the 
duties of their state and bear patiently and cheerfully all their burdens, 
and leave no means untried to bring to God their husband and their 
children. 

The virtuous father of family. Numerous, indeed, are the working 
men, the clerks, the merchants, the business and professional men, who 
pretend that they have no time to practice their religion, to receive 
the Sacraments, and that in order to earn a living for their family, to 
succeed in business, they must do as others do and must not be so 
scrupulous in money matters, but must take every advantage of 
prospering in their business; how many business men, to escape the 
sltame of guilt in their employment, to avoid the inconvenience of 
poverty, or the helplessness and suffering of a lingering, painful dis- 
ease, have recourse to suicide, and consequent eternal damnation and 
misery! How the example of those truly Christian men, who always 
put their religious duties in the first place and would rather suffer any 
pain, any loss than commit the least act of injustice, and who, like 
holy Job, bear heroically every trial, every suffering with resignation 
and conformity to God’s holy will, is an incessant and powerful re- 
proach to and condemnation of the aforesaid class of worldlings, for 
their conduct reminds and convinces the latter that they too can do 
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likewise, if they only candidly and earnestly wish to do so with God’s 
omnipotent help. 


All these good examples, being of daily occurrence, will produce 
in the course of time on many of their fellow-men a good effect and 
induce them, sooner or later, to imitate them: Owing to bad ex- 
ample St. Augustine had in his youth fallen into Manicheism, a most 
absurd heresy, and consequently into shameful vices. For years he 
resisted the most convincing arguments of friends and the most 
fervent exhortations and pleadings of his holy mother, St. Monica, 
under the pretext that a pure and chaste life was an utter impossibility 
to him. But when he heard and read of, and reflected seriously on the 
virtues and pure life of certain pious laymen, young like himself, he 
exclaimed: “These young men were made of flesh and blood like my- 
self with similar temptations and passions as mine, and they, never- 
theless, were able to lead pure and chaste lives, why should not I also, 
with God’s grace, be able to do likewise, if I earnestly will to do so?” 
This earnest reflection and practical reasoning, combined with prayer 
to God for the necessary grace, effected more than all the previous 
arguments and exhortations and brought about the conversion of him, 
who afterwards became one of the greatest Fathers and Doctors of 
the Church. Similar good example and practical reasoning and fervent 
prayer will always produce similar effects in those who witness a lay- 
man’s constant good example. This should encourage us to conform 
our conduct to the directions of our Divine Saviour: “So let your 
light shine before men, that they may see your good works, and glorify 
your Father who is in heaven.” (Math. 5.16). 


FERREOL GIRARDEY, C. SS. R. 


“Well, well, Donahue, the dacint man sint his daughter Molly to 
have a convint schoolin’; an’ she larned to pass the butther in Frinch 
an’ to paint all the chiny dishes in the cubb’rd, so that, whin Donahue 
come home wan night an’ et his supper, he ate a green paint h-arp 
along with his cabbage, an’ thy had to sind f’r Docthor Hinnissy f’r 
to pump the a-art out iv him, so they did.”—Mr. Dooley. 





The love of our neighbor is the only door out of the dungeon of 
self.—MacDonald. 
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THE CROSS ON THE CONVENT DOOR. 








The old Chateau crowning the eminence which commands the 
city’s approaches was once the city’s citadel. The sounds of merry 
company and festive strains heard in this ancestral seat of Prince 
Duvain, echo no longer; but the chimes in the old watch-tower stilll 
sound the hour. The present Prince lives not in costly mansions; 
his wealth has found nobler channels—but we are hastening the 
story—so let us consider other scenes. 

Little narrow pavements and irregular streets dating from the 
Middle Ages, are still in evidence and add an air of antiquity to 
the city. On one of the main streets is a Convent of Missionary 
Fathers. Over the entrance of the Convent stands a cross, not a 
plain one, but a Crucifix, quite an oddity, so that from earliest times 
the convent has been styled “The House with-the Crucifix”, and many 
a pious passerby raises his eyes to look at the dying Saviour and 
breathe a prayer for mercy—it is even whispered that often special 
graces are obtained there. 

Now Ralph Donne, son of former Prince Duvain’s head butler, 
was much impressed by the Crucifix above the Convent door from 
the time he first saw his mother stop a moment on passing and recite 
a prayer; he was then a child of four. Ralph too acquired the habit 
of never passing the Convent door without raising his eyes and sa- 
luting the Crucifix with a prayer. 

The actual Prince Duvain and Ralph grew up together as boys 
in the castle and thus the Prince afterwards as a young man not 
overcareful in his conversations and manner of acting with certain 
visitors paid no particular attention to Ralph’s presence and unwit- 
tingly influenced the latter’s receptive heart and mind. 

Ralph being generous, quick and talented, was often imprudent 
and too trustful of his surroundings; his naturally vivid tempera- 
ment, a bit idealistic and impulsive, was a source of danger to him 
especially in those years when youth is most easily carried away by 
the happenings of a moment, influenced by unruly passions, and en- 
trapped before the danger is realized; result: Ralph was lead astray 
by evil companions. Loss of money and ill success due to irregular 
habits made him despondent and almost incapable of rending the 
bonds only too securely and deceptively enchaining him. His generous 
heart, generous to a fault, began to feel the first impulses of that 
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indescribable condition termed a youth’s first love for a maiden; but 
the maiden in question, though attractive and brainy, proved to be 
of ill repute, one of those frivolous, flirting kind that never really 
love anyone, but are bound to break many a promising youth’s heart 
and fortune, the start to a ruinous career. One evening in company 
with this siren Ralph accidentally turned into the street of the Con- 
vent; and for the first time in his life was ashamed to glance up at 
the Crucifix; he hastened on with her who by all indications was %o 
be his final ruin. 

Prince Duvain heard about Ralph; how he had become a spend- 
thrift and gambler on the road of the Prodigal Son; and recalling 
the days of their youth, he felt a poignant grief. In this frame of 
mind, the Prince once passed the Convent and on beholding the Cruci- 
fix during his whispered prayer, he was seized with the thought that 
perhaps he himself had been the occasion of Ralph’s first step on the 
downward path. This thought grew so insistent as time progressed, 
that the Prince employed every means to reclaim Ralph; consequently 
he had many an interview with the Superior of the Convent. 

Prayers seem unheard, the efforts of the Missionaries in vain; 
Ralph, despite kindness upon kindness, remains in the rut of sin; 
he has not the courage to rise, for gradually together with the Sacra- 
ments he has also neglected prayer. A new Missionary, Father Chris- 
topher, appears to make some impression on Ralph, but the habits of 
sin have taken root; the agents of evil cross Father Christopher’s 
every effort; the issue looks well nigh hopeless; but Father Chris- 
topher prays and tries new tactics; he spares neither self-mortifica- 
tion nor scourgings to obtain from the Sacred Heart the conversion 
of his lost sheep; he confides in God and God’s own time. 

The Ralph of now is not the Ralph of old; behold him coming 
from the haunts of sin; his tottering step and irregular course, as he 
seeks to tread the snow-covered pavements, bespeak the influence of 
drink, his latest refuge to drown his miseries and the anguish of re- 
morse. He stumbles, he slips, with a thud he falls prone to the 
ground. As he rolls sideways in a vain effort to regain a foothold, 
his misty eyes meet the snow-trimmed Crucifix over the Convent door. 
In Ralph’s drunken phantasy, the crucified Christ dissolves into a 
stern-faced evil genius; the snow-clad arms enlarge, they reach forth 
to grasp Ralph’s sinful soul; the cross seems growing ever larger 
and now it is a full-fledged ghost. Fear strikes Ralph’s weary brain; 
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this with the cold snow and the wintry blasts serves to sober him to 
a certain extent until with a curse at the imagined ghost he manages 
to regain his footing. Arrived at his lodgings Ralph flings himself 
upon his bed and soon falls asleep. Heavy and troublesome dreams 
make him restless—he awakes just as the wierd, grotesque goblins 
of the latest dream drift back into the original almost unconsciously 
received first impression, the Crucifix on the Convent door. He lies 
awake for some time trying to piece together the happenings of that 
night and evening, but, the problem still unsolved, and the. thought 
of the Crucifix remaining dominant, he falls asleep again—only to 
re-awaken after some time—but with a more pleasant and sweeter 
dream than before. In his half-conscious and dreamy moments 
Ralph sees the Crucifix changing expression; nay it moves, it lives, 
it speaks to him; and lo! a white-robed figure appears and draws the 
cruel nails from out the Saviour’s hands, and as the Saviour extends 
His arms in a suppliant way, and the wound in His side opens to 
receive the Prodigal, Jesus beckons Ralph unto Him, to repose in 
His Sacred Heart, the haven of mercy for repentent sinners. Ralph 
gazes at the Redeemer’s compassionate countenance and hears Him 
say: “My son, forget not the groanings of thy mother” (Cf. 
Ecclesiasticus, VII. 29); then the white-robed figure who had re- 
moved the nails from Jesus’ hands, slightly lifts the veil from the 
hitherto undistinguishable features, and reveals to Ralph the coun- 
tenance of his mother, that mother who a year before had died of a 
broken heart, but with a prayer for her son’s forgiveness on her 
dying lips. 

The dream remains with Ralph in his waking moments, hard 
though he try to banish it; in sheer helplessness and half to smother 
a new-born remorse, Ralph begins to pray a prayer which even a 
life of sin has not blotted out of his memory, a prayer to the Sacred 
Heart taught him by his mother. This prayer and the thought that 
his mother is in Heaven praying for her wayward boy, gives him 
courage and grace, and with grace the beginning of conversion. He 
goes to the Convent and calls on Father Christopher into whose 
priestly heart he pours forth the story of his blighted life; the good 
Father’s “wrestling with the Lord” has like Jacob of old obtained 
the final blessing, in this instance, a good confession and the subse- 

Father Christopher gave Ralph a small medallion picture of the 
Crucifix on the Convent door as a reminder and a source of strength 
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in the time of future temptations. Under the Father’s able guidance 
Ralph not only broke with his evil companions, but became a source 
of edification unto his dying day; whenever he was tempted he used 
to pray for strength as he looked at the picture in the locket on his 
watchchain, the picture given him by Father Christopher. On the 
memorable day of Ralph’s confession, the Prince of Duvain and 
Ralph had met again; for the Prince and saintly Father Christopher 
were one; he had become a Missionary to seek this lost sheep and 
eventually brought him back to God, the crowning grace of the Cross 
on the Convent door. 


Paul O. Balzer, C. Ss. R. 


THE BETTER PART OF VALOR 





Joan of Arc, the Maid of France, had an evident call of God for 
her difficult mission. She an eighteen year old girl went into the 
midst of the soldiery, placed herself at the head of France’s shattered 
army and led it on to victory over the English and Burgundians. 

Yet though she was aware of God’s call, she did not therefore say 
to herself: God must protect my virtue. No, but she used all meaas 
she could to make sure of it; she acted as if the preservation of her 
virtues depended entirely on her own precautions and efforts; yet 
trusted as if it depended wholly on God. 

She lived in God’s presence; she heard Mass daily; received Holy 
Communion daily if possible; prayed frequently; spent her leisure 
mostly in some church; had her two brothers with her constantly and 
her confessor within call, so that she went to confession almost every 
day. And her confessor said: 

“The fear of God was ever before her; neither would she for any- 
thing in the world you could give her, do aught that she considered 
to be contrary to His Will.” 

At her trial she was asked: 

“If you believe you will be saved what is the need of your going 
to confession so often?” 

“My soul can never be made too clean,” she said. 

But our young people of today too frequently court dangers—and 
without any call from God—live in it without using the precautions 
and the means which faith and reason suggest. 
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THE BUTCHER’S BOY OF TASSWITZ 





THE PASSING OF ST. CLEMENT. 

After once St. Clement was forced to bed, he spoke little, but 
prayed almost constantly. His cheerfulness never left him and he used 
frequently to hum his favorite hymns. On Monday, March 13, 1820, 
the last Sacraments were administered to him by his confessor. Tues- 
day his agony set in, lasting twenty-four hours. The Saint lay there 
quietly, with his face turned to the wall, his hands folded, praying. 
At twelve o'clock the Angelus sounded from all the spires of the city. 
of Vienna. 

“Pray,” said the Saint, summoning up all his remaining strength ; 
“pray, the Angelus is ringing!’ 

All present knelt down to recite the Angelus; after which, rising 
and gathering about the bed, they noticed that the Saint’s head had 
sunk to one side, and that his brave soul had fled its mortal body. 

Not the least preparation was made for the funeral,—no invita- 
tions sent out, no announcement made. Yet as if by magic, all his 
old penitents, students, disciples, and friends, gathered for the cere- 
mony and his funeral became a real triumph. 

Six weeks after the death of Father Hofbauer, the Emperor wrote 
a personal letter to the Archbishop of Vienna, granting full permis- 
sion for the organization of the Congregation of the Most Holy Re- 
deemer in Austria. 

“See,” said the Archbishop to Father Madlener, one of the Saint’s 
most attached pupils, “see how powerful Father Hofbauer’s prayers 
are!” 

ALWAYS INTERCEDING, 

Not all saints does God single out as instruments of his omnip- 
otence; the hidden saints, no doubt, far outnumber those who reach 
the honor of our altars. But for reasons we cannot fathom, God 
chooses certain ones, whom He wishes to serve as special models for 
us, around whom He throws the halo of a more brilliant sanctity. 
Through these He designs to send “a shower of roses,” as the Little 
Flower called it, upon His Church. Among this chosen few was 
St. Clement Hofbauer. 

It is peculiar, rather it is just like the Saint, you might say,—that 
many of his wonderful answers to prayer occur precisely in regard 
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to every-day needs and accidents. Any number of incidents are men- 
tioned in the process of his canonization. His life was so ordinary, 
his spirit so simple and practical. But neither are more marvellous 
things wanting. 

He who said so often while on earth: “I love the sick,” showed 
himself the lover of the sick also in heaven. Many, most remarkable, 
cures were attested under oath and acknowledged as such by the doc- 
tors concerned with the cases. It would be impossible to narrate all; 
we must be content with one or two. 

One, the case of a priest in 1896. Troubled with varicose veins 
for fifteen years,—they had burst and turned into open, running sores, 
—he was in constant pain and suffered at the same time from other 
bodily swellings and inflammations. Under the care of six doctors 
successively, no relief was found; nor did the famous Kneipp Institute 
produce any amelioration of his condition. At last, the priest made 
a novena to St. Clement. One day during the novena, moved through 
curiosity, he removed the bandages and found that the wounds had 
entirely disappeared ; his general health was improved and his ailment 
never returned.—Nine witnesses, among them three doctors, attested 
the facts. 

Another case is that of a young lady, in 1897, who at twenty, en- 
tered a convent, but from her very entrance betrayed symptoms of con- 
sumption and heart disease. All means were used, but to no avail; so 
the doctor declared himself at a loss what to do. The superiors ad- 
vised the girl to return to her people till her health should have im- 
proved. 

However, she grew so bad, that she was finally brought to a hos- 
pital, which happened to be conducted by sisters of the same order 
which she had wished to join. Here, despite the best of care, no 
improvement took place; in fact, the doctors attending the hospital 
declared her case to be hopeless. 

Then one of the nurses suggested a novena to Clement Hofbauer. 
Palpitation of the heart, vomiting, coughing spells, hemorrages, chok- 
ing spells,—all continued up to the last day but one of the novena. 
During the night she suddenly awoke and felt herself unusually re- 
freshed and well. 

“So St. Clement is really curing me!” she said to herself. In the 
morning she got up, insisted that she was well, and to everyone’s 
astonishment started to work. Doctors’ examination showed her heart, 
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lungs and stomach free from all disease. And she continued in com- 
plete health. 
THE IMPERISHABLE CROWN. 

Clement Hofbauer was canonized by Pope Pius X, on May 23, 
1909. This is the highest honor the Church on earth could give; it 
is only the pledge of the wonderful honor that is accorded him in 
heaven in the vision beautiful of God. 

Men have not been slow to recognize the remarkable influence this 
“man,’—for it is the man in him that appeals to every student of 
his life,—wielded in the public, literary and religious life of his own 
country, and through his disciples and followers on other lands as 
well. 

Only this year the centenary of the Saint’s death was celebrated 
i every Redemptorist Church; but nowhere with such pomp as in 
Vienna, Austria. True, rich and abundant banquets did not figure 
in the celebrations; for we all know the impoverished condition of 
that unfortunate land. But clergy and laity vied with each other in 
sounding the praises of St. Clement Hofbauer in novenas and religious 
gatherings and public assemblies. All orators pointed to the fact that 
the only salvation for crushed Austria today is to return to the teach- 
ings and principles of St. Clement. Space will not permit me to quote 
from the various eulogies pronounced by public men of the Church and 
State on the Saint,—some calling attention to his humble birth, others 
to his methods, others to his personal holiness; but one I cannot re- 
frain from citing in part: it is the speech of the leader of the Christ- 
ian-Social Party, Representative Kunschak. 

IN THE SIGN OF THE CROSS, 

“Attention has been called repeatedly today,” he said, “to the 
conditions in which we are placed. These conditions, considered by 
themselves, would be enough to sap our courage, to crush us to earth. 
Thank God, we have no reason, however to despair. What we see to- 
day, and what we so painfully live through, has been with us before. 
We believe it is the worst fate in the history of the world because 
we are forced to live through it ourselves. How others, who have 
borne the same or even worse things, think about it, I do not know. 
But, if history is really the teacher of mankind, and if we are to 
consider her as such, then it calls out to us in unmistakeable terms: 
‘Lift up your heads! like your great leader before you!’ 

“Hard times have before this come to the German and Austrian 
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people. . . . There were the hard times of the brutal power of 
Napoleon, that shook the foundations of the German nation and tried 
to make the Church the weak tool of human caprice and human reason. 
But at that time the right man appeared. That man was Clement 
Hofbauer. He had neither soldiers, nor bayonets nor artillery; in 
his hand was a simple crucifix. That he held aloft, and to all who 
would despair, he called out: ‘In this sign you shall conquer!’ In- 
deed, in that sign the German people arose from want and death 
to deeply-felt religious convictions. And if today the sky lowers and 
threatens, what are we to do? The old spirit lives in us all, our 
fortress impregnable is God. Let it storm,—we trust in the victorious 
sign of the cross. Again it appears in the heavens and the clouds that 
would hide it shall vanish! The Spirit of St. Clement, rising from 
his tomb, goes before us with the Cross, and his soul calls aloud to 
us from heaven: ‘Gather ye round me: in the Sign of the Cross ye 
shall overcome all difficulties ; in this sign ye shall conquer!’ 

“And we, with a hundred thousand voices, proclaim to St. Clement 
our courageous and enthusiastic answer, in the words of this daunt- 
less resolve: ‘St. Clement, we follow you to life and to resurrection!’ ” 

HIS LASTING MONUMENT, 

On the same occasion, Cardinal Piffl, the Austrian Primate, de- 
clared; among other things: 

“When in 1778, the Butcher’s son of Tasswitz, Clement Mary Hof- 
bauer walked into Vienna as an apprentice baker and worked there, 
no one would have believed that this simple laborer was chosen by 
Divine Providence to bring new blood and activity into the religious 
life of the nation. Yet that was his great merit, that he restored the 
Catholicity of Vienna to its pristine purity, independence and power, 
and freed it from every shackle. . . . But we owe him special 
thanks for having brought to us the Redemptorist Fathers. What 
they have done for the faith and for the souls of our people, God 
alone can say. . . . We all, however, know that a rich stream 
of graces and blessings has gone out from them over Austria and far 
beyond its confines. As spokesman, therefore, of the Catholics of 
Austria, I feel myself bound to express to the Redemptorist Fathers 
our deepest thanks for their restless labors inspired and sustained 
by the spirit of St. Clement Hofbauer.” 

And so his spirit goes marching, pointing us all to the glory that 
is to come, the goal that makes our life worth living. 
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Butcher’s boy, baker’s apprentice, pilgrim and hermit, simple Re- 
demptorist priest, yet the accomplisher of wonders for the Church; 
it is a record that fills us with wonder at the little and ordinary things 
that contribute when well done to sanctity, and at the power of God 


that uses the lowly and the humble to confound the wise ones of this 
world, 


(The End.) 
Aus. T. ZELLER, C. Ss, R. 


THE ART OF WORK 





To many work is an evil, a slavery: the less of it the better; to be 
free from it, the goal of their ambitions. To look upon it in that light 
is to forget the dignity of our nature and to shut our eyes to the value 
and worth of work. 

Work is a law of our nature, written upon our souls and bodies, 
written deep upon our inmost being. Leave the fields untilled and un- 
worked,—they produce weeds; leave machinery unused, it rusts; leave 
the muscles unexercised, they become flabby and sluggish; leave the 
mind unemployed, it becomes feeble and flighty; leave the will un- 
tutored, it becomes the plaything of whim, caprice and fancy; leave the 
powers of body and soul unused and you become a human slacker, a 
drone in society ; and the community in which such ideas prevail must 
go to ruin or fall into barbarism. 

Work is a law of God: paradise was not to be without it. It is 
only fallen man who shrinks from it and feels it a burden. To attempt 
and strive after perfection in our work, is the acme of natural human 
accomplishment,—is the source of success as well as of content, satis- 
faction, even pleasure in work. 

An ancient sculptor immortalized the gladiator in marble; Rodin 
has brought glory as lasting as bronze on the thinker; but the man of 
men, is he who can translate the strength of the gladiator and the 
thoughts of the thinker into work for the good of men. 

To make work something like a necessary disease,—the less of 
which we have the better,—is to bring disaster on oneself and on 
society. 


The seeds of God-like power are in us still; 
Gods are we, bards, saints, heroes,—if we will! 
—Matthew Arnold. 
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THROUGH THICK AND THIN WITH THE BOYS 





LETTERS OF CHAPLAIN FATHER BERNARD KAVANAGH, C. SS. R. 

In his letters to his sister, who was a Notre Dame nun, Father 
Bernard Kavanagh again and again lets us hear his desire to get to 
the front. Although his work at camp and hospital was enough to 
keep him very busy, especially considering his age of fifty years, he 
felt there was more to do on the line of battle. 

The present series of letters carries us through 1916 into 1917. 
With that letter he informs us, that his wish is at last to be fulfilled, 
—that he is to move forward. 


24, Stationary Hospital, 


Moascar, E. E. F., Sept. 9, 1916 
Dearest : 


I enclose M.’s detailed narrative (re G. M. wounded) which you 
may destroy. We are very comfortable on the sand, I have a large 
tent all to myself in which I say Mass on week days. We are all 
very well fed and quite jolly. The aerodrome beside us seems to 
have quite an attraction for the enemy who bombed it just before 
my atrival. There are machines constantly scouting overhead. Last 
Saturday I saw a procession of them returning after they had dropped 
100 bombs on an enemy camp across Sinai to strafe them for what 
they had done at Port Said. Yesterday morning they repaid the call. 
I was shaving here at 6:30 when we heard the guns open fire, and 
all ran out to prepare to run up the great Red Cross Flag over the 
sick and wounded. The forts and gunboats on the canal pelted them 
with shrapnel, we could hear the quick firers going, but could see noth- 
ing. In ten minutes it was over, one machine, I heard was brought 
down. 

I find there is plenty of work to do, both in the hospital and the 
camp, and I am very pleased to be here. I have just been allowed to 
renew my contract with the government on completing my second 
year of service, and this time it is not on annual, but “so long as my 
services are required,” which gives me a quasi permanent commission. 

Ismalia, beyond the squalid Arab quarter, is rather a fine wooded 
town of shaded avenues, laid out by the French when the canal was 
made; the principal street is “Rue de Il’Imperatrice,” a pathetic mem- 
orial of 1869, when Eugenie was idolized like Cleopatra; now she 
has kept her goth birthday at Farnborough in very altered circum- 
stances, while the decision of Sedan is being reversed. 
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Best love and a long life to my dear old sister; may you see the 
days of Eugenie. 

P. S. I am employed now as an assistant military censor, and 
have to read over 100 letters at a sitting from Tommies to their 
mothers, wives or sweethearts, block out any military information or 
indiscreet addresses, then sign the envelope. After that they are 
stamped by another officer, then closed by a sergeant in his presence. 

24 Stationary Hospital, 


E. E. F., Egypt, Oct. 16, 1916. 
My Dearest: 


Thanks for your interesting and affectionate letter which gave me 
great pleasure. There is little news to send you, life is dull and tedious 
here in the sand, but we are all quite comfortable and have little 
to do. I prowl occasionally around various battalions in search of: 
my scattered flock, but on Sundays they are all paraded to Mass in 
the Y. M. C. A. and then I say my say to them. We are here in the 
second line of defense and a certain amount of mutual strafing goes 
on in the air. I must not say anything about military affairs but you 
will keep an account of events by the home press. As one of the 
assistant censors I have to read a vast number of letters and block 
out any reference to plans or movements or disposition of troops. 

The weather is now a delicious Autumn, somewhat damp for the 
whole country is submerged by irrigation, but after a glorious sunset 
it gets suddenly cold. We still dine in the open at 7 o’clock, and after 
dinner sit out in our overcoats until 11 o’clock. “Revelly” goes at 
6 henceforth during the winter months. 

You suggest my going on a trip to Palestine. Of course I should 
love to go there, but during the war it is hardly feasible, for all inter- 
course is severed and no boats of any sort ply. 

Jerusalem is the Turkish base, and is filled with soldiery officered 
by Germans. If I should show my nose anywhere I should instantly 
be made prisoner. It is, however, distinctly possible we may see 
something of it before the war ends, and if I get half a chance I shall 
go. Their field base is at Bersheeba, the ancient limit of the Holy 
Land. Is it not strange to find oneself living in tents in this spot 
where perhaps Abraham dwelt similarly when he went down to Egypt, 
or where Benjamin was overtaken and brought back to Memphis. The 
old Caravan route is still plainly traceable. A fortnight ago I went 
to Port Said on Fr. Bede Camm’s invitation. I cannot describe how 
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delighted I felt when I caught sight of the sea and walked out the 
West Pier a mile and a half into the blue Mediterranean. I stayed at 
the Casino Hotel with the canal beside me and the sea in front ab- 
solutely at the northeast tip of this huge continent. The town itself 
is modern and uninteresting outside the Arab quarter, the worst sink 
on earth, from which the military are very wisely excluded; every 
street that enters it is picketed. At present nobody can enter Egypt 
or leave it without authority from the G. H. Q., which is granted 
most reluctantly. The French guardian of the Franciscan community 
went to France some months ago and in returning is held up at 
Marseilles and told to wait till the war is over, as no one can enter 
Egypt. In this congeries of Greeks, Jews, Levantines, etc., spies are 
known to be swarming, so every precaution is adopted. 

Now I will finish, my darling; I have a couple more letters to write 
for the home mail which leaves here this evening. May God bless you. 

Your Loving, 
Bernard. 

P. S. Please use above address which is correct and sufficient. 
All letters for the E. E. F. are sorted at the military P. O. Alexandria. 

24 Stationary Hospital, 
E. E. F., Egypt, Nov. 7, 1916. 
My Dearest: 

No news since my last except that we are under orders to leave 
here and go with the hospital—always above address. We go to 
but “nuff said,” as Tommy discreetly phrases it: No localities to be 
indicated. We shall all be jolly glad of a change and movement. 

The days are delicious now, the nights cold and damp inside an 
open tent, but I am “in the pink,” as Tommy puts it. Once a fort- 
night I go down to say Mass for the Sisters of Charity, St. V. de Paul, 
in their Convent, since there are only two Friars available and their 
Superior is held over in France. Fr. O’Connor, S. J. is now stationed 
at the other camp, some 7 miles from here. 

Last week, four of us went by rail to Abu Suier, some 10 miles, 
then walked another mile or two to visit the site of Pithour the 
Israelitish city of Genesis. It is now covered with debris of a Graeco- 
Roman city, though Petrie believes he has uncovered what once was. 
the “Treasure House” or granary of Exodus XI. 

There we engaged natives to come and dig. I carried off a power- 
ful though inarticulate young Soudanese negro armed with a mattock, 
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and sweated him at or under every old wall, but found only some 
fragments of Roman glass and pottery and one genuine old Scarab, 
that perhaps some pious mother had once tied around the neck of her 
child. Of course, under ordinary circumstances such digging would 
hardly be allowed,—but at present this ancient land is under British 
military law so there was no one to say us nay. 

Oct. 19th we went afishing on the lake. The native fishermen are 
not allowed to go out alone, as some natives were once caught attempt- 
ing to drop a mine in the canal. They are delighted to take out any 
officer and let him have one-third of the capture, so two of us with 
our orderlies carrying a lunch basket embarked at 7 a. m. in a pair 
of old boats which soon paid out the long deep net between them. 
It was absolutely a scene from the Gospels, exactly like Tissot’s pic- 
ture of Genesareth. When the boats came ashore we stepped out into 
the water and waded in. Then all of us together set to haul the net, 
chanting rhythmically a weird cry to Allah. Once the net broke. 
Finally we enclosed a great multitude of fishes leaping netted on the 
beach—some Bass 7 or 8 lbs. in weight, and lots of smaller, better fish. 
We went out four times in all, bathed and lunched on an islet, and had 
a jolly day till 4 o'clock. The water is so salty that my skin was red 
and sore for a week after. I got stung in the wrist by some vile black 
fish of whom the natives have a horror, and for an hour was in real 
pain, but except that my arm remained swollen for a week it did me no 
harm. 

“Nuff said,” I shall be jolly glad when the time comes to return to 
“Blighty,”"—Tommy’s invariable word for his country. 

Best love, darling, from 
Bernard. 

P. S. Nov. 7th: Friday is my 52nd birthday, and I must stand 
our Mess a glass of champagne as they have all professed their perfect 
willingness to drink my health. 

24, Stationary Hospital, 
E. E. F., Nov. 27, 1916. 


Dearest : 

I have little news to tell you this time except that we struck 
camp more than a fortnight ago, and now are pitched “somewhere 
else” in Egypt. How very tantalizing to your sex the War Office is! 
The move involved immense labor, though personally I was a mere 
spectator ; first the patients were sent in ambulances to other hospitals, 
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then the tents, stores, kitchens, etc., piled on huge lorries, then the 
vanguard of officers and men, then the rest of the staff; lastly the 
Colonel and my humble self drove away in a motor car, and after 
breaking down twice en route, were finally picked up by the motor van 
of the Flying Corps and carted to our destination. They have all 
been very good to me and I am again established in the sole possession 


of a good sized marquee, half of which is screened off as a chapel. © 


There is much animation around us here, it is not a little interesting, 
and I am “in the pink.” The cold, thick fogs at night are trying, but 
I have a good bed and plenty of blankets and am trying the effect of 
hanging some horsecloth across the opening of my tent. I am likely 
to have a busy time in many ways apart from spiritual ministrations, 
for this is now a large hospital, and I supervise reading, books, amuse- 
ments, comforts (chiefly cigarettes), also feeding the patients, besides 
censoring the letters. The medical staff is hardly sufficient, so all 
“side shows” are left to three various Chaplains of whom I am the 
senior. 

“Nuff said,” dearest, except to wish you all possible happiness for 
Christmas. I hope your health does not debar you from tasting a 
speck of plum-pudding. The W. O. is going to forward one-half 'b. of 
same to every officer, and man, made under military inspection, so as 
to defeat any poisonous pranks of our cultured enemies. I have no 
doubt we shall have a Merry Christmas. I hope yours will be as 
good. I am writing to M. 

Best love from, 
Bernard. 
x xxx 

This mysterious symbol appears abundantly at the foot of most of 
Tommy’s letters quite indiscriminately ! 

24, Stat. Hosp., E. E. F., 
Jan. 10th, 1917. 
Dearest : 

Just a brief line by this mail to let you know “I am in the pink” 
in spite of the fact that the New Year opened with hurricanes of wind 
and sand. Very disagreeable of course under canvas, but in bed one 
is quite warm listening to the creaking and straining of the guy ropes. 

On the 27th ult. late at night our old G. S. & W. engine (which is 
ending its honored career out here in Sinai on the new laid track) 
came wheezing and panting slowly into the adjoining station with 
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over 100 wounded from the Madabagh scrap. So we all had a busy 
hour getting them to bed, giving hot soup, etc. They were all quiet 
and cheerful, though some were in much pain. One private of 42 was 
screaming and delirious from a bullet through the brain. I tried to 
soothe him and saw him afterwards frequently, he was not a Catholic 
but prayed devoutly. Two days ago he died and yesterday I assisted 
at a post mortem when we saw his skull was fractured and part of 
the brain protruding. Last week a Scotchman died in my arms—he 
had been struck three days previously by an explosive bomb from a 
Taube overhead and his jaws shattered terribly. These Taubes are 
very active, though they do not actually come here. 

I heard some time ago a Chaplain was needed for the 22nd Mount- 
ed Brigade at the Front and sent word to G. H. Q. that I would take 
it on. But my application was rejected by Gen. Horden on the ground 
of the hardships being too great for my age and health. 

Now that the weather has broken I am not sorry, for out in Front 
they are sleeping without tents and lie in the rain or wet all night— 
which no doubt would soon do me up. 

(Here follows reference to family matters.) 

Two mails from Blighty have been sunk, so I fear I have missed 
one of your dear letters. Must stop now for the Colonel is about to 
close our mail bag. Best love from 

Bernard. 

P. S. Besides this hospital and camp, I have now to attend and on 
Sundays say a Mass in another eight miles away. So my hands are 
full. We are expecting a visit from Colonel, the most Rev. John 
Clune, C. Ss. R., Archbishop of Perth (W. Australia) who is Chaplain 
General (R. C.) of the Australian Forces. The last time we met 
was just after his novitiate in Bishop Eton, as a young priest, 
when we were missionizing together in Mount Carmel, Liverpool, 
about ’98. 

24, Stat. Hos., E. E. F., 
Egypt, Feb. 4th, 1917. 
My Dearest: ; 

General Horden, the Principal Chaplain passed through here last 
week and spoke of putting me in a hospital-ship for a temporary 
change. I was much obliged but said I would much rather get up to 
the Front as I have never yet seen the realities. He demurred and 
said he feared the hardships would be too much, as it would probably 
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involve sleeping out in the open, possibly under rain, and riding all 
day with my kit about me. However, I am going to have a try for a 
while at least. So, I have just been posted to the 160th Brigade which 
is now facing a strong Turkish force, and by the time this reaches 
you I shall be up there. Now do not collapse, my warlike Sister, I 
think I am jolly lucky, but no doubt I shall soon have enough of it 
and be content to return to garrison work. I am afraid, however, I 
shall seldom be able to say Mass up there as the enemy constantly 
bomb them of a morning from Taubes, and when our whistle warns 
us of their approach, all scuttle and lie flat. So, my dear, over our 
next cup of tea at Mount Pleasant, I shall have some tales to tell you 
like the tales Othello told to Desdamona. I am sorry to leave this 
camp and mess, and our Colonel is very sorry too, he begs me to 
come back soon and I hope to do so before long. When our work 
in Sinai is finished off, our whole staff will probably be removed to an- 
other country and I hope to go with them. I am very busy packing 
up, though most of my kit will be taken from me at the advance base. 
Each officer is allowed 30 lbs. weight of transport, which has to be 
carried on camels. 

Now, goodbye, for the present, dearest, don’t forget if you receive 
no letters for some weeks, as doubtless the postal arrangements are 
difficult and intermittent. As it is, mails arrive in Egypt most irreg- 
ularly because of the state of the seas. 

Pray for me. Your loving 
Bernard. 
(To be continued.) 


The books which help you most are those which make you think 
‘most. The hardest way of learning is by easy reading; but a great book 
that comes from a great thinker, is a ship of thought, deep freighted 
with truth and with beauty —Parker. 


“Be hivins, if Ireland cud be freed be a picnic, it’ d not on’y be free 
today, but an impire, begorra, with Tim Haley, the Banthry man, 
evictin’ Lord Salisb’ry fr’m his houldin’, ’Twud that.”—Mr. Dooley. 


The only way to have a friend is to be one.—Emerson. 
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THE UPS AND DOWNS OF KARL 





CHAPTER XXXII: UNCLE STANHOPE STEPS OUT. 

Fortunate was it for Patrick that the bullet struck him, as he was 
not far enough away to escape the effects of the explosion, which 
wrecked trees in the near neighborhood. But he tumbled into a de- 
pression in the ground which acted like a breastwork and so escaped. 
His wound was ortly a flesh wound after all, in the upper arm, which 
Dr. Gogarty soon dressed, and the company returned to Pulaski with 
flying colors, the admired of all admirers. 

The undistinguishable remains of three of the Marston Bros. were 
put into one grave and Bill was buried in another. Ten thousand peo- 
ple came out to the interment, not to honor them, you may be sure. 
The bodies were buried alongside of Jerry in the Potter’s field. 
Lawyer Cheatham delivered a long oration on “The Sanctity of the 
Law” and a Methodist preacher made a stump-speech to the Almighty. 
Kidnapping ceased to be a profitable venture after that in Pulaski 
and to this day no case of the kind has occurred. The escape and 
tragic ending of the Marston Bros. formed the topic of conversation 
for many days. And the daily papers of Pulaski and nearby towns 
rang with eloquent and learned editorials, in which all the great kid- 
napping bees of history got a good airing, from Helen of Troy to 
Charles Ross and Blakely Coughlin; and Patrick Maloney was spoken 
of as: “A chip of the old block,” and “the stuff of which heroes are 
made,” and “a young man of great promise,” “a citizen of whom any 
state could be proud,” and many other flattering encomiums. In fact, 
Mr. Maloney might be in positive danger of developing a pronounced 
case of megalocephalitis, did he not have his nose forever in the 
“Imitation of Christ,” where he read: “He that knoweth himself, 
becometh vile to himself, and taketh no delight in the praises of men.” 
As it was, I’m not saying that every member of the family, Uncle 
Stanhope included, did not carry their head a little more erect. 

Even old Sears when he met Patrick, stuck out his big horny hand, 
turned over the quid in his jaw and ejaculated with fervor: “By 
gum, boy, put er thar. You jist put me in mind o’ ole Capt. Robbins. 
He didn’t say much, but thar wasn’t nothing he wouldn’t face, from 
a catomount to a passet 0’ round Mexicans ;—anythin’ ’ceptin his wife; 
but, gee, he was tarnation skeered o’ her. I knowed him, one night, to 
sleep out on a ole stump ruther ’n go home and face his wife. But 
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he went out in a skiff by hisself in war times and blowed up a gun- 
boat tryin to run the blockade o’ Vicksburg.” And old Mr. Sears with 
this encomium delivered a stream of tobacco-juice, which almost 
wrecked one of Grace’s pet geraniums. 

Thus, the country got rid of some bad eggs, drastic in method, but 
efficient, and for some years, on Decoration Day, a wreath of flowers 
was laid on each of the three lonely graves in Potter’s field. No one 
knew whence the wreaths came, but no one disturbed them. Until, 
finally, years after, when Willie Maloney was away at College, it leaked 
out that he had been the perpetrator. His explanation was, that Jerry 
became a Catholic that night in the jail by his act of contrition and 
Baptism of desire, and that Father Stanton had gone out quietly one 
evening, in the gloaming, accompanied by the said Willie and blessed 
Jerry’s grave. “So,” he said, “just to-show that he harbored no ill- 
will, he put wreaths on the three abandoned graves.” And until 
death took him away, Mr. Maloney, at Willie’s request, saw to it, that 
the graves were decently maintained. 

The day after the burial, Miss Queen, much to the dismay of the 
good Sisters, and patients at the Infirmary, handed in her resignation, 
and took up her abode in the Maloney home. She maintained that she 
needed a rest after some years of strenuous nursing and now, that 
booze was off the local map, that much had been accomplished, and 
she could retire with a good conscience and give some close attention 
to her own private affairs. One of the best modistes in the city was 
now quite busy on the trousseau, and many visits, of course, were 
necessary fitting, etc., for the great event to take place a month later. 
During the Summer she made with great fervor, a five days’ retreat 
with Father Horrell’s Sodality, and many an afternoon, and sometimes 
in the early morning, she could be seen flying along the country roads 
on Black Bess, and sometimes accompanied by Grace, sometimes by 
Willie on Billy Buttons, and again by Uncle Stanhope himself, who, 
you may be sure, was not permitting the grass to grow under his feet. 
Uncle Stanhope was also making some preparations for his approach- 
ing nuptials and was, among other things, making an inventory of his 
estate. He found that his plantation, “Pine Grove,” with all its ap- 


purtenances was easily worth one hundred thousand dollars. Besides, 
for many years back he had made fine crops of cotton, corn, sweet po- 
tatoes, peanuts, and quite a variety of fruits sent to the Northern 
markets which had netted him about fifty-five thousand dollars. He 
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owed no man in the world a cent, so he was regarded by all as an 
industrious, successful planter. For years back he had maintained a 
hundred-dollar pew in Father Horrell’s church just back of the Mal- 
oney pew, which sometimes overflowed into it, and when the roads 
were good he invariably came in to the High Mass. Otherwise, he 
drove over to the little church at Fayetteville. But whenever he did 
come, Father Horrell was always sure of a nice, new, crisp dollar bill 
in the collection plate. This was really an act of religion with Uncle 
Stanhope, on the principle, that the best should be given to God. But, 
now that he was about to get married, there was a new idea working 
in his brain. He already had the plans for a beautiful little chapel to 
be erected at Pine Grove, to cost some five thousand dollars, and he 
was even in correspondence with a certain elderly and cultured priest, 
Father Liscombe, a particular friend of his, much beloved and admired 
for his scholarly attainments, with the view of having him for perma- 
nent chaplain. Uncle Stanhope thought he saw an opening for a vast 
amount of good work for the glory of God and the salvation of souls, 
and his views were ardently shared by Miss Queen. Father Liscombe 
was a retired missionary, well-preserved, on the shady side of fifty, 
retaining much of the enthusiasm and zeal of his youthful days, not 
yet soured by disappointments and shattered ideals, and on the occa- 
sion of a visit to Pine Grove, he and Uncle Stanhope had selected a 
charming site for the chapel in a little copse of holly to the East of 
the house, where the cool breath of the pine-woods was ever blowing, 
and just back of it, ’neath two giant live-oaks bearded with moss, the 
spot for a four-room bungalow for the priest. But no positive steps 
had, as yet, been taken, as Father Liscombe had some arrangements 
to make with the Bishop. Uncle Stanhope was running in and out of 
Pulaski quite frequently now, and the Maloneys had spent some of their 
vacation days at Pine Grove. The house-boat on the Chattachoochee 
was in great demand these hot days and nights, and many short trips 
up and down the river had been taken. 

The first announcement of the banns had already been made, when 
about the end of July Uncle Stanhope drove in one afternoon, and, 
after supper the entire family was sitting out on the front porch look- 
ing for a breeze. "Iwas hot and sultry but there was a glorious sun- 
set and the Western sky was full of great rolling white and pink and 
purple and crimson and golden clouds, twining and intertwining, 
changing constantly ; now softening into pinks and lilacs; now flaring 
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up into intense crimsons and purples; again turning to lead and iron 
and cobalt. As they sat looking at the wondrous kleidoscope of beauty 
each tried to find some picture in the clouds. Miss Queen found a 
hunter with bow and arrow. Mr. Maloney marked out a lion. Willie 
felt sure he could see a donkey. Uncle Stanhope pointed out an im- 
mense giant with a great club. Grace saw a gardener with can in hand 
watering the cloud-flowers. Mrs. Maloney thought she saw a magnifi- 
cent rose. At last, as the colors faded away, Anne spoke: “I think I 
see a black shawl.” 

There was a general laugh, and Miss Queen rising exclaimed: 
“Come, girls, let’s take a little walk down to the church.” 

In a moment, the four, arm in arm, were off laughing and chat- 
tering. Mr. Maloney and Patrick went off to the store to fix up some 
accounts. Willie slipped away with Jimmy Bilkins and Carlo, and 
Uncle Stanhope and Bridgie were left alone in the gathering twilight. 

“T’m glad, Stanhope, to have a chance for a little tete-a-tete,” said 
Bridgie, “it’s long since we were alone together.” 

“True for you,” replied Stanhope, “the summer has passed like a 
dream. So much doing and so exciting. The election and all that.” 

“Yes,” said Bridgie, “its tragedies and comedies. So much can be 
crowded into a short time, the and the bonfires, and proces- 
sions, and (laughing) Miss Queen like a Jezabel smashing Mike’s 
Place, and Karl’s death, and then the terrible tragedy of the Marston 
Bros.—oh! it makes me shudder to think of it! And, how near 
Patrick came to his finish! If the bullet had gone six inches to the 
right, it would have snuffed out his young life.” 





“Thank God, it’s all over and no great harm done!” ejaculated 
Uncle Stanhope. “And, by the way,” said Stanhope laughing, “they 
tell me Gogarty is making a splendid sheriff—a real business man, 
and enforcing the dry-law to a finish.” 

“I’m glad to hear it,” said Bridgie, “all the women I meet are glad 
the saloons have been put out of business. They say they can breathe 
more freely now that such a temptation has been taken away from their 
growing-up boys.” 

“There'll be law-breakers a plenty smuggling it in,” said Stanhope, 
“it’s all but an impossibility to convert your old soak, and he must 
have it, but what you say about the young is true. The next generation 
will not know what booze is, and the time will come when a beer- 
keg will be put in the museum as a curiosity.” 
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Mrs. Maloney laughed. “Did you know, Stanhope,” she continued, 
“that the banns were published last Sunday for your wedding?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied Stanhope, “I made all arrangements with Father 
Horrell some weeks ago. I just gave him $200.00 and told him to give 
me everything the Church can give. But I want everything quite 
simple, just a High Mass with one priest, but nice. People as old as 
myself and Miss Queen oughtn’t to make much show.” 

“T hope you'll be happy,” pursued Bridgie, “I like Miss Queen im- 
mensely, but I thought she went a little far, when she smashed ‘Mike’s 
Place’ the other night. I hope she’ll never give you any trouble.” 

“Well,” laughed Stanhope, “I’ll drive her at first with snaffle, as 
I told you long ago, and if she gets too frisky, I’ll have to put the 
curb-bit and martingales on her, that’s all.” 

“Take care,” retorted Bridgie, “that she doesn’t get the whip hand 
and drive you with a halter.” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Stanhope, “nobody as yet has ever driven me 
with anything and I’m a rather old colt to be broken in now, ha! ha!” 

“I wouldn't like to see my only brother make a failure of it,” said 
Bridgie, “and I hope you'll not draw a blank, that’s all.” 

“She’s just as liable to draw a blank as I am,” replied Stanhope 
lighting a cigar, “and if she’s willing to risk it, I won’t renege. She’s 
not getting a first prize, let me tell you that—an old weather-beaten, 
scarred-up soldier like me. To tell you the truth, Bridgie, I believe 
I’m getting the best of the bargain,’ and he sucked viciously at his 
cigar. Bridgie laughed a little nervously. 

“I guess it runs in the blood,” continued Stanhope, “to worry that 
way. Don’t you remember how I worried over you when you mar- 
ried Maloney? I thought you were throwing yourself away. I thought 
Maloney was a poor fish. But I must say he has turned out well.” 

“Yes, indeed,” said Bridgie softly, “he is a splendid man, and has 
been a good husband to me.” 

“True,” rejoined Uncle Stanhope enthusiastically, “an upright, hon- 
est, religious, industrious man,—a typical Catholic. That’s what the 
Church needs nowadays, good, practical Catholics, whose daily lives 
illustrate the beauty and holiness of her doctrines. And he has built 
up a fine business—made money—and it is well known that he charges 
more for his goods than any merchant in town. How does he do it?” 

“Just his honesty and fair dealing,” replied Bridgie smiling, “he 
never loses a customer, because he never misrepresents anything. They 
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all come back. And he’s as charitable as he can be. Some days he 
gives more money in charity than he clears in his business. But God 
seems to make it up. Not long since some Sisters came through here 
collecting for an orphan asylum. They expected about $5.00 from him. 
He gave them a check for $500.00—and the very next day he cleared 
more than $700.00 on large sales that came unexpectedly. Surely, the 
hand of God is over him.” 

“That’s where he has the advantage over me,” said Stanhope puff- 
ing meditatively, “I think I must make him my almoner. Being out in 
the backwoods I’m never solicited for anything. The darkies are poor 
enough, but if I give to them, they won’t work. A darkie will sit on a 
gum-stump and blow a cane mouth-organ of his own manufacture all 
day, if he doesn’t have to work to get beans and bacon.” 

“Make me your almoner,” ejaculated Bridgie, “I can spread some of 
your money for you.” 

“T will,” said Stanhope, with some warmth, “here,” hauling out a 
large pocket book, and counting out five crisp ten dollar bills. ‘Here’s 
a starter. Give this in charity for the love of God.” Just then could 
be heard the laugh of the girls and Miss Queen returning, and with 
them no less a personage than Father Horrell himself. 

“Caed mille failthe,” exclaimed Stanhope rising, and clasping Fa- 
ther Horrell’s hand. “I was just about to go down to your home. 
About that little affair, you know.” 

“Oh, yes, we all know,” said Bridgie, shaking hands with Father 
Horrell, “you needn’t look so mysterious.” 

“I have already made all arrangements,” said Miss Queen, “so 
don’t trouble yourself.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” spoke up Father Horrell, “there’s nothing to be 
added. I have received all my instructions, even to the placing of the 
flower-vases on the altar. And there’s no appeal.” 

“Where do I come in?” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope. 

“You!” broke in Anne, “you come in when the Bride does, leaning 
on her arm, and walk like a gentleman up the middle-aisle and be care- 
ful not to knock over the flower-pots on the altar-railing.” Father 
Horrell laughed heartily—all joined in. “We men are very unim- 
portant people on such occasions,” he said, “yet somehow or other they 
couldn’t get along very well without us.” 

“True,” said Stanhope, “something like the rails on the railroad.” 

“Who is your best man?” asked Father Horrell. 
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“I thought of asking Karl Schneiderhahn,” replied Stanhope. 

“Oh! exclaimed Grace, “he can’t serve you, for we are going to 
sing two duets!” 

“And I’m disappointed too,” said Miss Queen. “I expected you.” 

“Oh, it’s impossible,” replied Grace. The gate opened and Mr. 
Maloney and Patrick came in. 

“Here comes the very man I want,” said Uncle Stanhope, and it 
was settled then and there that Patrick and Anne would stand up at 
the wedding. The girls disappeared and in a few moments they re- 
turned with ice cream and cake. 

“This is good after such a hot day,” said Father Horrell. 

“It certainly is,” confirmed Mr. Maloney. “I often bless that old 
darkie that discovered ice cream. He ought to have a monument.” 
At that moment there was rattling at the front gate and all eyes were 
directed thither. ; 

“O merciful heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. Maloney. “Forever and 
forever! Is there no respite?” and she dropped her plate to the floor 
with a crash and clutched the arms of the wicker-chair in which she 
was seated. There walking up the garden walk was William Tecumseh 
Maloney, his left hand in Carlo’s collar, his right holding a bloody 
handkerchief to his nose, his lips swollen and bleeding, his left eye 
out of commission and the blood dripping from several cuts in his face 
upon his blouse in shreds. Close behind a good second was Jimmie 
Bilkins. 

“What happened?” exclaimed the girls rushing down the steps. 

“Aw nothin,” said Willie in a smoothed voice. 

“There’s some professional work for you, Charlotte,” said Uncle 
Stanhope. Patrick grinned. 

“Boys are always fighting,” he said, “it makes ’em grow.” Miss 
Queen and the girls whisked Willie away to the bath-room and as Jim- 
mie reached the top step Mr. Maloney accosted him. 

“What’s the matter, Jimmie, have you and Willie been fighting?” 

“Naw,” replied Jimmie, “six fellers from gumbo alley said some- 
thin again the Blessed Virgin and Willie and me give *em the best we 
had in our shop.” Father Horrell looked away and smiled. “Four of 
‘em jumped on him and two of ’em jumped on me, and I reckon the’d 
a kilt us if it hadn’t been for Carlo. He bit three of ’em and had 
another down and they all run.” 

“Come Jimmie,” said Grace, appearing at the door, “Miss Queen’s 
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waiting to wash your face. ‘“‘Mother,” putting his arm around Mrs. 
Maloney’s neck, “it’s nothing, just a few scratches.” 

In a little while the boys reappeared, Willie in clean clothes and 
Jimmie in a borrowed blouse. Mrs. Maloney gave a searching look at 
them. Uncle Stanhope came over. 

“I'll be proud to have two such boys serving my wedding Mass,” 
he said. Father Horrell laid a hand on each one’s head. 

“You’re martyrs to the Faith,’ and taking Jimmie with him he 
strode off home. 

The 16th of July was a beautiful day. The Church was well filled 
at 7 o'clock for the wedding ceremony. Father Liscombe and Father 
Stanton assisted and knelt in the sanctuary during the Mass. Brandy- 
wine Precinct was well-represented and there was a large delegation 
from the Confederate Veterans. The wedding breakfast was all that 
could be desired. The Maloneys had arranged for a Reception in the 
evening from 8 to 10, as the bridal couple were to take the midnight 
train to Savannah and steamer to New York. Hot as it was the Re- 
ception was delightful and carried out with clock-like precision. 

“Well, I jist be durned,” said Mr. Sears, “if that Stanhope ain’t a 
friskin around like a young colt and he mor’en fifty years old. Jest 
beats anythin I seen since Injun days.” 

(To be continued.) 
W. T. Bonn, C. Ss. R. 


TO A PEBBLE 





Little pebble, canst thou weave 
Wondrous. tales of ages gone, 
Ere creation did achieve 
Glory in the Human One? 


Canst thou paint the giant times 

When huge monsters trod thee o’er, 

And with loud voiced, deep-keyed rhymes 
Imitate their war notes’ roar? 


Wert thou sleeping ’neath the waves 
When, with mammoth deep upheaval, 
Rose from out dark Ocean caves 
Lands now flooded o’er with evil? 


Did’st thou mark the mountain ranges, 
Note the routes the rivers took, 
Witness Earth’s unceasing changes 
And ne’er write them in thy Book? 


—A. Reimbold, C. Ss. R. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S PRISONER 














The well-known Belgian Captain of Engineers, Henry Belletable, 
had a great devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and was a frequent 
communicant. When possible he received Communion every day and 
with remarkable devotion. With slow and reverent step he ap- 
proached the altar-rail and returned to his place, his hands folded 
on his breast, his eyes cast down, his head slightly inclined: it was 
evident to all that his thoughts were entirely fixed om God. 

One day, after he had received Holy Communion at St. Peter’s 
Church in Ghent, and had made a long thanksgiving, he was just 
leaving the church when a stranger accosted him and said: 

“Captain, you have edified me very much. The beautiful example 
you have just given me has made a deep impression on me. You 
have really saved me. I intend to better my life and be like you.” 

And the man kept his word. He had been away from the Sacra- 
ments for ten years. The sincere and manly piety of Captain Belle- 
table brought him back. Such is the force of good example. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE’S CONFESSION 





To nurse the sick or rescue the fallen, was considered, in Florence 
Nightingale’s day, an unladylike or a “methodistical” accomplishment. 
She had great opposition to encounter, therefore, when she began her 
life-work. Among the few who encouraged her in her striving was 
Cardinal Manning; and in her letters written to him, she reveals her 
inmost soul. They are interesting also as giving a little insight into 
the position which she held toward our Catholic Faith. 

For instance, in 1852, she worte to Cardinal Manning: 

“You think the defect is in the will; all Catholics do. You think it 
would be a sacrifice to me to join the Catholic Church,—a temptation 
to remain where I am. If you knew what a home the Catholic Church 
would be to me! All that I want I would find in her. All my difficul- 
ties would be removed. I have laboriously to pick up here and there 
crumbs by which to live. She would give me ‘daily bread’. The 
Daughters of St. Vincent de Paul would open their arms to me; they 
have already done so. 
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“But do you know now, with all its faults, what a home the Catholic 
Church is? And yet, what is she to you compared with what she 
would be to me! No one can tell,—no man can tell, what she 
is to women, their training, their discipline, their hopes, their 
heme. . . .” 

Again in July of the same year, she wrote: 

“TI believe in her (the Catholic Church) with all the powers of my 
eyes, as the early Chaldeans believed in the return of the eclipses, 
which they could ascertain by observation, but could not account 
for. She (the Church) is too beautiful not to be true. : 
If I do not reach the Church of the Catholics, I have no church. For 
the Anglican has long since melted away into a ghost.” 


Remarkable words! What an appreciation of that Faith that to 
you, perhaps seems so ordinary! 


THE LAND OF FAITH 





The Irish Independent of Dublin, describing the scenes outside 
Mountjoy Prison during the recent hunger strike of the Sinn Fein 
prisoners, after recounting how twenty thousand people recited the 
rosary, continues as follows: 

“These extraordinary scenes continued until the Angelus bell 
tolled,—when a sight of the most impressive kind was witnessed. 
Over the vast surging mass a great silence fell, and all heads were 
bared. 

“From their midst a tall, young girl, dressed in the uniform of 
the Cumannam Ban, ascended a parapet overlooking the crowd, and 
said aloud the prayers of the Angelus, to which the responses were 
fervently given by the people. The girl then proceeded to recite the 
Rosary in Irish for the grace of fortitude and strength for the prison- 
ers in their fight, the responses also being given by the people.” 


AN IMPERISHABLE MONUMENT 





In the life of Ernest Lelievre, the founder of the Little Sisters of 
the Poor, we find the following incident, which took place in Phila- 
delphia in 1870. The holy priest tells it himself. 

“Mr. Twibill, our friend of Philadelphia, lost his daughter by 
death,—for you know that God does not spare His own. She was a 
girl of great promise. Often during her illness, Mother Theodore went 
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to see her; for, it seemed, the sight of the Little Sisters brought spe- 
cial comfort to the youthful sufferer, and consolation to the afflicted 
parents. When the girl felt she was dying, she called her father to 
her bedside and said to him: 

“I know that you never refuse me anything that I ask. Now I 
have just one favor to beg,—it will be my last. Father, no doubt, you 
intend to put a beautiful marble monument on my grave like on the 
others. That will cost a great sum. I wish you would not do it; but 
instead, give the money to the Little Sisters of the Poor. Nothing 
would give me more consolation than that!” 

A few days later, God called this little friend of the poor to Him- 
self; she was just 18. The father did not fail to follow his daughter’s 
last wish; he was Christian enough to understand it. A little wooden 
cross was put on the grave; a thousand dollars were given to Mother 
Theodore for the Home for the Aged. I hope that this little advocate 
will plead our cause before God as she pleaded it before her father.” 

Her name was written in the hearts of the poor and in heaven 
more indelibly than if carved in marble. 


THE VOICES OF NATURE 





The summer months draw thousands away from the drudgery of 
store, office and factory life to the charms of Nature in the country 
among the hills or down by the sea. How many take occasion from 
this diversion to derive some spiritual refreshment from thoughts such 
as animated the Saints in the presence of the wondrous beauties of 
Nature? St. Alphonsus Liguori, in his work, “The Practice of the 
Love of Jesus Christ,”—a most excellent book by the way—relates that 
the Abbot of Rance, founder of the Trappist monks, when viewing 
from his hermitage the hills and valleys, the trees and flowers, the 
birds and animals, felt himself spurred on by each of these creatures 
to love that God who had created all for love of Him. So also St. 
Mary Magdalen of Pazzi, whenever holding a beautiful flower in her 
hand, became enkindled with greater love of God and exclaimed: “My 
good God has thought from all eternity of creating this flower for love 
of me.” Thus did the beauties of God’s creation become’ darts of 
love to these holy persons. Of what real benefit would be the trip to 


the country if vacationists would from time to time recall such 
truths! 
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THE DAILY AMERICAN TRIBUNE 





We have long had discussions about a daily Catholic paper in the 
English language. Now it is an accomplished fact. At the cost of 
great sacrifices and great labor, no doubt, the Daily American Tribune 
is published at Dubuque, under the editorship of Mr. Nicholas Gonner, 
the subscription price being $8.00 per year. 

There remains then, only one thing: to back it, to support it, to 
make a big thing of it. You have been disgusted, time and again, with 
the unfairness, palpable unfairness often, of our daily papers,—with 
their unreliability because of their connections with party or monied 
interests,—with their sensationalism, their pandering to the lowest 
forms of curiosity. Now we have a paper from which we have every 
reason to expect no insincerity, no falsehoods, no deception, nothing 
offensive to Christian virtue. This expectation the Daily American 
Tribune has always fully met: during the two weeks of its appearance 
as a weekly, and during the time of its appearance as a tri-weekly. It 
is a good paper which brings all the news worth printing. 

Address: Catholic Printing Company, Dubuque, Iowa. 


QUEEN OF ANGELS AND SAINTS 





The 15th of August comes down to us from most ancient times as 
Our Lady’s day. It is the day of her glory. As she retraced the blood- 
stained way to Calvary during the days after Our Lord’s ascension, 
she must often have stood upon Golgotha’s height, and looked up, as 
on that Good Friday,—no longer to the cross, no longer at the thorn- 
crowned head of her Saviour and Son,—but at the heavens where He 
reigned in glory. There her heart was: to be beside Jesus, as on Cal- 
vary, so in heaven. 

Heaven is not an aristocracy of gold or fame or might or fleshly 
beauty, but of grace and character. 

What a day that must have been in the courts of heaven when Mary 
was brought thither! 

On no one were heavenly favors showered so lavishly as on her: 
immaculately conceived, stainless, virgin at once and mother, Mother 
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of God and associate with Him in the wondrous redemption of man,— 
the confidante and ponderer of all the mysteries of Bethlehem, Naza- 
reth, Egypt, Capharnaum and Calvary! 

On no one did the streams of grace fall in such abundance as on 
her, who was saluted by the heavenly Father through the lips of an 
Archangel as: “full of grace”. What was granted to angels and saints 
and holy souls, so to speak, piecemeal, was given to her in fulness: 
the love of a St. John, the ardor of a St. Peter, the sweetness of a St. 
Francis de Sales, the contemplation of a St. Teresa, the simplicity of a 
»t. Francis Assisi,—in a word, the graces and the virtues of all. 

No one had so cooperated with grace as she, who dwelt continually 
in the presence of our God in the flesh, in whom motherly tenderness 
was blended imperceptibly and inseparably with love of God,—whose 
every motherly action was a direct service to God. 

The angels saw in her their superior in grace and holiness; the souls 
of the saints gloried in the supremacy of a child of Adam. They bowed 
to her as the greatest of God’s creatures,—the Queen of heaven and 
earth. ; 


THE DOCTOR OF THE PRACTICAL 





St. Alphonsus, the founder of the Redemptorist Order, whose feast 
we celebrate on the 2nd of August, holds a distinctive place among the 
Doctors of the Church. No other Doctor, perhaps, has had so deep an 
influence on the practical life of the faithful as he. 

By his work: “The Spouse of Christ”, he still teaches in the still- 
ness of the convent the way to perfection. 

By other books, such as: The Holy Eucharist, The Passion, Con- 
formity to the Will of God, The Way of Salvation, and especially the 
Visits to the Blessed Sacrament, he has touched and still touches the 
heart of every-day people, and teaches them the way to sanctify their 
daily lives. 

By the Missions he inaugurated and left to his disciples as their 
chief work, he still goes out, so to say, into highway and byway, to 
gather strayed sheep into the fold. 

By his Moral Theology, in the hands of all priests and confessors, 
he still speaks to individual souls, and influences the deepest currents 
of Catholic life. 

He had the sense of the practical: with sure touch he picks out the 
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practical, the useful, from the inexhaustible treasures of the Church’s 
accumulated and God-given wisdom. He had the knowledge of the 
practical; all his works show his familiarity with everything that had 
ever been written or taught on theology, Church History or asceticism. 
He had a consuming zeal for the practical: neglecting the flowers of 
rhetoric and the niceties of style, he comes back again and again, even 
at the risk of being tasked with monotony, to those doctrines which are 
of immediate and all-important value for the pilgrimage of life, the way 
of salvation. 

If St. Thomas is the Angelic Doctor, and St. Bonaventure the 
Seraphic Doctor, St. Alphonsus is the Practical Doctor. 


THE HOLY FATHER PLEADS FOR CHARITY 





The Encyclical of Our Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, published 
on Pentecost Sunday, is an urgent appeal to all peoples and nations 
to forgive and forget. He reminds the world of Christ’s great com- 
mandment, love for one another. More than that, he recalls Our 
Lord’s positive command to forgive our enemies, and His wonderful 
example upon the cross, when He prayed, “Father, forgive them rai 
they know not what they do.” 

As Christ’s Vicar on earth, the Holy Father then imitates the Di- 
vine Model, by forgiving all those-who have either knowingly or un- 
knowingly maligned him and his holy office. And who does not know 
how many enemies the Holy Father has had during this war? Further- 
more, to promote mutual charity and good feeling among nations He 
withdraws the prohibition of Catholic Rulers visiting the King of 
Italy, though he does not thereby renounce his rights to justice and 
freedom which have been so flagrantly violated in the case of the Holy 
See. 

With this remarkable example before us, what Catholic can in good 
conscience, continue to entertain feelings of bitterness against either 
individuals or nations, no matter what their past may have been. 
Hatred never builds up, only tears down. Charity and forgiveness, on 
the other hand, heal the wounds of society and promote Christian 
progress. Catholic people must be the first to follow the example of | 
the Holy Father, and thus aid by their good works in the social re- 
construction so direly needed and so ardently desired by the Vicar of 
Christ. 
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For the further outpouring of this charity for the unity and peace 
of the world, he bids us invoke the Immaculate Virgin under the title 
of “Queen of Peace,” and also three newly canonized Saints, Mary 
Alocoque, Joan of Arc, and Gabriel Possenti; and finally imparts to 
all his Apostolic Benediction. 


THE GREAT SALIENT 





At both the Democratic and Republican National Conventions, 
defenders of the Smith-Towner Education Bill were active in seeking 
to have it placed on the platform. Both parties politically dodged the 
issue: while making no mention of the bill, they approved the prin- 
ciples on which it rests. 

Our position has been stated definitely and clearly on more than one 
occasion, and lately again in two noteworthy gatherings. 

The Catholic Educational Convention at New York declared: 
“Since by the Constitution of the United States, no authority to regu- 
late or control education within the states has been delegated to Con- 
gress, we protest against the enactment of the Smith-Towner Bill 
(H. R. 7, S. 1017), or of any measure which tends to centralize at 
Washington powers reserved under the Constitution to the respective 
States or to the people.” 

Just a little later the Vocational Education Congress of the Knights 
of Columbus formulated their resolution: “The Vocational Education 
Congress of the Knights of Columbus, assembled in Chicago, earnestly 
protests against the letter and spirit of the Smith-Towner Bill as a 
bureaucratic measure contrary to American principles and practice, 
and harmful to the natural development of efficient educatior: among a 
democratic people.” 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF EDUCATION 





A recent editorial of a big city daily commends the stand of the 
Knights of Columbus on their educational program and their adequate 
payment of teachers; but wants to know why they oppose Federal con- 
trol of education. It compares this proposed department with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which, it says, has not assumed control over 
the farmer, but merely directs him and gives him the benefit of its re- 
search and advice. Evidently the editor has not read the bill for the 
establishment of a Department of Education. 
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We already have a Bureau of Education which is supposed to func- 
tion along the lines suggested, or could easily be made to do so. Why, 
then, a Department of Education? Evidently the bureau as now con- 
stituted does not satisfy the promoters of Federal control. The Smith- 
Towner bill, which outlines the functions of the new department pro- 
poses no mere bureau of direction, but a very powerful department au- 
thorized to assume control of education and ultimately to do away with 
all private institutions. This conclusion is strengthened by the activity 
of the Bureau of Education, and the words of P. P. Claxton, Commis- 
sioner of Education, who has recently questioned the Americanism of 
the parochial schools, and declared he believes it better for the coun- 
try’s interests to bring all schools completely under public control. 

To this Professor Eliot, President-emeritus of Harvard University, 
at a recent meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Association, replied that 
the elimination of private schools “would strike a fatal blow at tradi- 
tional American liberty”. Federal control of education is no “bugaboo” 
but a menace to the sacred and independent right of parents to super- 
vise the education of their children. 


“What’s this counthry commin’ to annyhow, that a man that’s out 
f’r to be prisdent has to set up on a high chair an’ be questioned on 
his record be a lot iv la-ads that hasn’t had annything to do since th’ 
carpet beatin’ season’s ended? * * * Ivry day a rayporther comes 
to th’ house with a list iv questions. ‘What are ye’er views on th’ 
issue iv eatin custard pie with a spongue? Do ye believe in side combs? 
If called upon to veto a bill f’r all the mimbers iv the Supreme Coort 
to wear hoop-skirts, wud ye veto it or wuddent ye? If so, why? If 
not, why not? If a batted ball goes out iv the line afther strikin’ th’ 
player’s hands, is it fair or who? Have ye that tired feelin’? What 
is yer opinion iv a hereafther? Where did ye get that hat? Ifa 
man has eight dollars an’ spends twelve iv it, what will th’ poor man 
do? An’ why an’ where an’ how much? 

“Thin if he don’t answer, ivry wan says he’s a thrimmer an’ ought 
to be runnin’ a sthreet-car an’ not thryin’ to poke his ondecided face 
into th’ White House.”—Mr. Dooley. 


Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds, 


—Shakespeare. 
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Catholic Events 




















July 1st marks a new period for the Catholic Press in America. 
On that day the first issue of the first Catholic English language daily 
paper appeared at Dubuque, Iowa, under the editorship of Mr. Nich- 
olas Gonner. 

* * * 

The Church in Mexico is slowly forging ahead. The Knights of 
Columbus and the Young Men’s Catholic Association are established 
in practically all the important cities of Mexico. They have their 
local, state, and national centers. They are supporting and conducting 
night-schools for working boys and free day schools for poor children. 
They are likewise fitting their club houses with all the modern con- 
veniences that make for clean and innocent recreation. 

The city of Mexico will be the seat of a central Catholic Univer- 
sity under the direction of the Fathers of the Society of Jesus. 

x xx * 

At a conference lately held between Cardinal Gibbons and Torre 
Diaz, the representative of the provisional government of Mexico, 
and Senator Dominguez, who bore letters of recommendation from 
Archbishop Mora of Mexico City, the development of a native clergy 


was discussed: this is another sign of the progress of the Church in 
Mexico. 


* *K kK 

At the close of an audience granted to Rev. Juan Postius, C. M. 
F., at the Royal Palace, Madrid, Spain, King Alfonso XIII was pre- 
sented with a gold medal, struck off for the occasion, and with the 
badges and insignia of the Knights or Legionaries of the Catholic 
Press. Thus the young king became a laureate member of the Na- 
tional League founded some years ago for the spread of Catholic 
literature and for the support of the daily and periodical Catholic 
press. The King received both with marks of keen appreciation and 


expressed his pride in the achievements of the Legionaries of the 
Catholic Press. 


ok * * 


Many Scotchmen having seen the splendid work of the Knights 
of Columbus during the war, requested the order to establish itself 
in Scotland. But since it is not the policy of the Knights to extend 
the order to European countries, this plan was not carried out. The 
Catholic Scots, however, formed the Knights of Columba, naming 


the organization after a Scottish Saint, and they use the abbreviation, 
K. of C. 


* * * 


There is a very strong probability that the Papal Nunciature to 
Switzerland may be reestablished. The nunciature was suppressed in 
1874. A proposal to that effect has been brought before the Swiss 
National Council. It is reported also that-the Holy Father is about 
to send a representative to the Republic of Georgia, in Asia Minor. 
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As a consequence of the recent elections in Belgium, the Catholics 
have just regained their former majority in the Belgian senate. At 
present they hold 62 seats in the upper house, as against 38 held by 
the Liberals, and 21 by the Socialists. The elections were caused by 
the invalidation of 8 Socialist members. Out of these 8 seats they 
regained only two; in the Province of Brussels they have given up all 
idea of fighting. 

* * x 

Truly remarkable if not unique in the history of the Catholic Mis- 
sions is the career of Rt. Rev. John von Euch, Vicar Apostolic of 
Denmark and Iceland. This year marks the 6oth anniversary of his 
ordination to the priesthood in the Cathedral of Osnabrueck, Germany, 
by Bishop Melchers. Since that time he labored in Denmark. The 
venerable jubilarian is 86 years of age. Under his direction the 
Church in Denmark made great progress in the last ten years, especi- 
ally in the organization of youth and the development of the Catholic 
High School. 

ok * * 

Among prominent Catholics in missionary countries to whom high 
Vatican honors have been recently awarded is Joseph Lo, popularly 
styled “the St. Vincent de Paul of Shanghai”. He has been created 
Knight of St. Gregory the Great, and is the first Chinaman to be sa 
honored. At the instance of Bishop Reynaud, Vicar Apostolic of 
Eastern Che-Kiang, Pope Benedict has also awarded the decorative 
Cross pro Ecclesia et Pontifice to 4 notably zealous and charitable 
Chinese ladies—Lucy Seng, Martha Tao, Catherine Tsu, and Sophia 
Seng,—a striking illustration of the universality of the Church and 
of the comprehensiveness of the information that reaches the Holy 
iather from all quarters of the globe. 

Despite the assurance of the Czecho-Slovak Governments that com- 
plete religious liberty would prevail throughout the country, the prop- 
erty of the Jesuit Fathers of Nagyszomkat, Slovakia, has been con- 
fiscated by government officials and 36 Jesuit Fathers have been com- 
pelled to leave the country. 

The action of the government has caused considerable surprise, 
because diplomatic relations have been established with the Holy See, 
with a Czecho-Slovak minister resident in Rome accredited to the 
Vatican and a Papal representative at Prague. 

* * * 


At the end of a lecture given at Washington, D. C., by Father J. J. 
Thompkins, S. J., on the work of Catholic missionaries in Luzon, 
Philippine Islands, where he has been stationed for 14 years, several 
young women who had heard his appeal for catechists and teachers 
announced that they intended volunteering for this apostolate. 


* * * . 


His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, celebrated the 59th anniversary 
of his ordination, and the 34th of his creation as Cardinal, on Wednes- 
day, June 30. 
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Expulsion of German Catholic Missionaries from India, Ceylon, 
and other British possessions and from the Caroline Islands, is la- 
mented as a loss to science as well as to religion, it is said by educa- 
tors identified with the Catholic University. It is pointed out that 
most of these missionaries were men of exceptional attainments in 
chemistry, botany, anthropology, philology and other departments of 
practical knowledge, and that they had made valuable contributions 
to the literature of those sciences. 

* * * 

Catholic priests and Sisters are bearing the brunt of the famine 
conditions that exist throughout Austria, according to letters received 
here by Monsignor Francis C. Kelley, Director of the Catholic Church 
Extension Society. Monasteries, convents, and rectories go foodless 
that they may have something to give to the people. The last message 
received by Monsignor Kelley declares that: ‘No matter how terrible 
are the reports you have had of this famine condition, the truth is 
worse, for words are inadequate to tell the whole awful truth”. 

Monsignor Kelley and Rev. Thomas V. Shannon are now on their 
way to Austria to organize an American Catholic Relief. They are 
taking with them a large sum contributed by American Catholics. 

* * * 

Efforts to establish in Canada the “Knights, Handmaids and 
Pages of the Blessed Sacrament”, to encourage the practice of fre- 
quent Communion, are meeting with success in Quebec and Montreal, 
and in some lesser towns of the Province. Members (men, women, 
boys and girls) pledge themselves to receive Communion weekly and 
promote the practice among others. 

* * * 


Sir Oliver Lodge, the English Spiritualist who lately lectured in 
several of our large cities, has given his impression of American spirit- 
ists, in not very flattering terms: “I found a few careful and sensible 
people, but I came across too many of the over-enthusiastic and 
cranky kind. So that if I had not a solid basis of fact to stand upon, 
I should deprecate the whole subject and join the skeptics.” Of 
course, now every spiritist will believe he is one of “the few careful 
and sensible people”! 


* * * 

The June issue of The Field Afar gives the following statistics: 
Number of Protestan Missionaries in China............... 26,210 
Number of Catholic Missionaries in China................ 15,135 
Number of Protestant converts in China.................. 335,000 
Number of Catholic converts in China.................008 1,965,000 

* * * 


Responding to the call of Rt. Rev. Jos. N. Tacconi, Bishop and 
Vicar Apostolic of the Honan Province in China, two hundred Sis- 
ters of Providence of St. Mary’s of the Woods in Indiana, are pre- 
paring to plant the standards of Catholic education among the higher- 
caste children of China. They will work under the direction of Father 
Clougherty of Pittsburgh. Two Christian Brothers, holders of mas- 
ter’s degrees in arts and sciences will be included in the band. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to “The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address.) 


Are there any special spiritual bene- 
fits to be derived from the recitation of 
the Little Office of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary? 

The spiritual benefits to be derived 
from the recitation of the Little Office 
may be deduced from the History of 
the Little Office, from the excellence 
of the prayers that compose it, and 
from the indulgences attached to it. 

I. History.—It is very ancient. 

a) Some form of it was in use at 
the monastery of Monte Cassino in the 
8th century; in fact, an office of Our 
Lady is said to have been composed by 
St. Ildephonsus in the 7th century. The 
Little Office among the Greeks is at- 
tributed to St. John Damascene (about 
730). 

b) As a part of the Liturgy it came 
into use in the Ioth century. In the 
1ith century, St. Peter Demian said it 
was already commonly recited amongst 
the secular clergy of Italy and France 
and was introduced into many monas- 
teries. By the 14th century, the recital 
of the Little Office came to be regarded 
as obligatory on the secular clergy in 
addition to the Major Office. This ob- 
ligation was removed by Pope Pius V 
in 1568 (cf. Cath. Encycl. IX, 294). 

c) In our present form, the Little 
Office is ascribed to St. Charles Bor- 
romeo, and since its insertion in the 
breviary under Pius V (1568) it has 
undergone no changes. It is recited in 
the place of the Greater Office by lay- 
brothers and lay-sisters of contempla- 
tive orders, and by members of most 
congregations of women engaged in 
active work. It is said by them in 
Latin (cf. Beringer, Die Ablaesse, I, 
No. 410). 

II. Excellence. The excellence of 
the Little Office may be seen from 

a) Its great antiquity, taking its rise 
in the Ages of Faith; composed by 
Saints, used with preference and rec- 
ommended by them. 

b) Its component parts—the most 
beautiful prayers, psalms, hymns and 
antiphons. 

e) Its liturgical character. It belongs 
to the official and lturgical prayers of 
the Church and has found a place in 
the official Roman Breviary. By it, 


Holy Church has constituted our Sis- 
terhoods into a great army of inter- 
cessors beside her priests; by it she 
secures a perpetual worship of which 
the Sanctuary Lamp is the symbol; by 
it, she sends up to heaven a continuous 
stream of prayer for all her children — 

III. Indulgences. The first indul- 
gences were attached to it by Pius V; 
these were replaced by greater ones 
under Leo XIII in 1887 and 1897. 

a) 7 years and 7 quadragenes, once a 
day, for recitation of the entire office; 

b) 300 days, once a day, for those 
who recite only matins and lauds; 

c) 50 days, for every hour, Vespers 
and Compline. 

These indulgences are attached to the 
Little Office as found in the Breviary; 
they may be gained by those who say it 
by obligation or as private devotion; 
if used as private devotion it need not 
be said in Latin (cf. Berenger, 1. c.). 

IV. Obligation. In congregations 

of women with simple vows, it obliges 
with the same force as the rules of the 
~~ (cf. A. Devine, Convent Life, 
p. 183). 
If a Catholic party marries a non- 
Catholic party, and they are married by 
judge or minister or Rabbi, and this 
couple get a divorce, can the Catholic 
party marry another Catholic, and be 
married in the Church, if the first party 
is still living? 

The answer to this question is con- 
tained in several answers previously 
printed in the Liguorian. We shali re- 
peat briefly: 

I. If the non-Catholic party was a 
baptized person, 

a) Before April 1908, such a mar- 
riage would have been valid, provided 
there was. no other impediment (except 
in a few places, where special rulings 
obtained) ; 

b) Since 1908, it would be invalid,— 
i, e., no marriage; and therefore the 
parties concerned, after legal divorce, 
and declaration of nullity by proper 
authority, would be free to marry be- 
fore the Church as before the law. 

II. If the non-Catholic party is an 
unbaptized person, then, both before 
and since 1908 the marriage would be 
invalid, i. e., no true marriage. 
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Some Good Books 














A Girl’s Ideals. By Mrs. Armel 
O’Connor. Magnificat Publishing Co., 
Manchester, N. H., $1.00. 

Here is a book teeming with wise 
counsels for Catholic girl graduates. 
Besides two discourses on “Catholic 
Girlhood” and “The Ideal of Woman- 
hood”, they will find much to interest 
and guide them on “The Lover”, “The 
Home”, “Children”, “Motherhood”, 
“Work”, and “Prayer”. 

Just Happy. By Grace Keon. Devin- 
Adair Co. Price, $1.65. 

A Catholic story of cheerful home 
life. “Happy” receives a deal of 
prominence, though he is only a dog, 
—“a huge bull, black as a moonless 
night, save for one broad band of 
white running from nose to forehead”. 
But you mustn’t imagine he centers 
all the interest in himself; he is a well- 
behaved dog and accordingly allows 
father, mother, grandmother, and the 
six boys of the family to come in for 
their share. You will enjoy them all. 

Leaves on the Wind. By Rev. D. A. 

Casey. McClelland and Stewart, To- 
ronto, Canada. Price $1.25. 
It is a volume of poems that we read 
with great pleasure and reread. We 
admired the art: the poems read so 
smoothly and so sweetly. But it was 
the charm of thought, of feeling, of 
aspiration that made us turn to the 
book a second time. 

They are full of tears and smiles 
and heart-throbs; one moment your 
eyes twitch, the next your heart thrills 
with enthusiasm, only to pass into 
prayer. 

A beautiful book this is for quiet 
moments :—in the morning, to rouse 
one’s courage for the day; at even, to 
turn to God. 

Der hl. Alfons Maria von Liguori 
und die Gesellschaft Jesu. Published 
by B. Herder, Freiburg and St. Louis. 
On the occasion of the hundredth an- 
niversary of the re-establishment of the 
Society of Jesus (1814-1914), Rev. J. 
L. Jansen, a Dutch Redemptorist, prof- 
fered a jubilee appreciation in the form 
of a book entitled, “St. Alphonsus 
Liguori and the Society of Jesus.” The 
above is a German rendition by another 
Redemptorist, Rev. K. M. Henze. The 
purpose of this hundred page book is 


to set forth the friendly relations that 
always existed between the great Doc- 
tor of the Church and the Jesuit Or- 
der. In concise and convincing little 
chapters, each bearing a distinctive 
title, the author portrays the admira- 
tion ever present in the heart of St. 
Alphonsus for the Jesuits—“I must 
say that I am the eulogist of the So- 
ciety”—his intimate connections with 
the Jesuit Fathers, their reciprocal ad- 
miration for him, his unfailing interest 
in the welfare of the Society, and his 
heartfelt grief at its suppression. 
Those interested will find the book well 
worth the reading. Price, paper cover, 
50 cents; bound, 75 cents. 

Dante. By John T. Slattery, Ph. D. 
Published by P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
New York. Price $2.00, postpaid $2.15. 

Great preparations are under way in 
all parts of Italy and in literary circles 
all over the world to commemorate 
next year the sixth hundredth anniver- 
sary of the death of Dante, whom Rus- 
kin has not hesitated to term “the cen- 
tral man of all the world.” In view of 
this fact, the appearance of this book 
is certainly timely. 

The volume (285 pages) is made up 
of a course of five lectures delivered 
before the Student Body of the New 
York College for Teachers. Realizing 
that few writers are so dependent upon 
their times for a clear understanding 
of their works, the lecturer in his open- 
ing address spoke of “Dante and His 
Time”. In the second, he approached 
his subject more closely, giving a vivid 
pen-picture of “Dante the Man”. In- 
the succeeding three lectures he took 
up in turn “Dante’s Inferno, Purga- 
torio, Paradiso”. 

The manner of treatment is well 
adapted to whet the curiosity and rouse 
a deep interest in this the greatest of 
Christian poems, so as to lead to a 
desire of more intimate acquaintance 
with the original. And we would not 
be surprised if many of those who 
have made the journey through the In- 
ferno, Purgatorio, and Paradiso before, 
whether alone or with others, will be 
helped by this new guide to a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of the 
Divina Commedia, and be induced to 
take it up again. 
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Lucid Intervals 














Papa—Why, hang it, girl, that fellow 
only earns $9 a week! 

Pleading Daughter — Yes; but, 
daddy, dear, a week passes so quickly 
when you’re fond of one another. 


“It’s hard,” said the sentimental 
landlady at the dinner table, “to think 
that this poor little lamb should be de- 
stroyed in its youth just to cater to 
our appetites.” 

“Yes,” replied the smart boarder, 
struggling with his portion, “it is 
tough.” 


“When yo’ has a quah’l wid yo’ wife, 
do she pout and sulk, or do she talk 
back, Brudder Rumpus?” 

“She talks back, sah! And she not 
only talks back, but she talks front’- 
ards and sideways and acrost and 
endways, diag’nal and round and 
round, and den she comes all de way 
back an’ repeat herself. Aw, yassah; 
she sho’ talks back!” 


Pat—The last card I dealt ye was a 
spade. 

Mike—Shure an’ how did ye know 
that? 

Pat—I saw ye spit on yer hands be- 
fore ye tuk it. 


Maud—Miss Oldun thinks that hotel 
clerk just lovely. 

Ethel—Why so? 

Maud—He wrote opposite her name 
on the hotel register “Suite 16”. 


A lawyer was asked by the court to 
apologize for a seeming disrespect to 
the bench. The lawyer said with great 
dignity : 

“T do apologize, sir. Your Honor is 
right and I am wrong, as your Honor 
generally is.” 


The Sitter—I want to talk to my 
wife. 

The Medium—She says she doesn’t 
want to talk to you. 

The Sitter—Now I know you're a 
fraud. 


She—Why are all vessels spoken of 
“she”? It’s because they all glide so 
beautiful, isn’t it? 

He—No, it’s because their riggin’ 
costs so much. 


A platoon of soldiers were resting on 
a bridge when the commander shouted: 
“Fall in!” 

An Irishman yelled out: “Excuse me, 
captain, Oi can’t swim.” 


Scout: I haven’t slept for days. 
Tenderfoot: What's the matter, sick? 
Scout: No, I sleep at night. 


A humane society secured a down- 
town show window and filled it with 
attractive pictures of wild animals in 
their native haunts. A placard in the 
middle of the exhibit read: “We were 
skinned to provide women with fash- 
ionable furs.” 

A man paused before the window 
and his harassed expression for a 
moment gave place to one of sympa- 
thy. “I know just how you feel, old 
tops,” he muttered. “So was I!” 


A young man took his intended to 
a ball game. She grasped the points 
of the game quickly. He ventured a 
light witticism. 

“Baseball,” he remarked, “reminds 
me of the householder; there is the 
plate, the batter, the fouls, the flies and 
so on.” . 

“And it reminds me of marriage,” 
she retorted. “First the diamond when 
they are engaged, then the struggles 
and the hits, then the men going out, 
and finally the difficulty they have in 
getting home.” 


“What kind of wood do they make 
a match with?” 
“He wooed and she would.” 


A gentleman who was seated behind 
a negro in a street car in Memphis 
relates this incident: All seats were 
taken, when a young negress entered. 
The negro arose and offered her his 
seat. 

“T hate to deprive you’, sah,” she said 
gratefully as she took it. 

“Doan’ mention it, miss; it ain’t no 
depravity, I insure you.” : 


A village girl eloped in her father’s 
clothes. And the next day the local 
paper came out with an account of the 
elopement headed : 

Flees in Father’s Pants 





